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ENGLISH RHETORIC AND RHETORICIANS. 


In the literature of modern Europe, 
rhetoric has been cultivated with suc- 
cess. But this: remark applies only 
with any force to a period which is 
now long past; and it is probable, 
upon various considerations, that such 
another period will never revolve. The 
rhetorician’s art, in its glory and pow- 
er, has silently faded away before the 
stern tendencies of the age ; and if, 
by any peculiarity of taste, or strong 
determination of the intellect, a rhe- 
torician, en grand costume, were again 
to appear amongst us, it is certain that 
he would have no better welcome than 
a stare of surprise as a posture-maker 
or balancer, not more elevated in the 
general estimate, but far less amusing, 
than the opera-dancer or equestrian 
gymnast. No—the age of Rhetoric, 
like that of Chivalry, is gone, and 
passed amongst forgotten things ; and 
the rhetorician can have no more 
chance for returning, than the rhapso- 
dist of early Greece, or the Trouba- 
dour of romance. So multiplied are 
the modes of intellectual enjoyment in 
modern times, that the choice is ab- 
solutely distracted ; and in a bound- 
less theatre of pleasures, to be had at 
little or no cost of intellectual activity, 
it would be marvellous indeed, if any 
considerable audience could be found 
for an exhibition which presupposes a 
state of tense exertion on the part 
both of auditor and performer. To 
hang upon one’s own thoughts as an 
object of conscious interest, to play 
with them, to watch and pursue them 
through a maze of inversions, evolu- 
36 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 


tions, and Harlequin changes, implies 
a condition of society either like that 
in the monastic ages, forced to intro- 
vert its energies from mere defect of 
books ; (whence arose the scholastic 
metaphysics, admirable for its subtle- 
ty, but famishing the mind, whilst it 
sharpened its edge in one exclusive 
direction ;) or, if it implies no abso- 
lute starvation of intellect, as in the 
case of the Roman rhetoric, which 
arose upon a considerable (though 
not very various) literature, it pro- 
claims at least a quiescent state of the 
public mind, unoccupied with daily 
novelties, and at leisure from the agi- 
tations of eternal change. 

Growing out of the same condition 
of society, there is another cause at 
work which will forever prevent the 
resurrection of rhetoric, viz.—the ne- 
cessities of public business, its vast 
extent, complexity, fulness of details, 
and consequent vulgarity, as compared 
with that of the ancients. The very 
same cause, by the way, furnishes an 
answer to the question moved by 
Hume, in one of his Essays, with re- 
gard to the declension of eloquence in 
our deliberative assemblies. Elo- 
quence, senatorial and forensic, at 
least, has languished under the same 
changes of society which have proved 
fatal to rhetoric. The political eco- 
nomy of the ancient republics, and 
their commerce, were simple and un- 
elaborate—the system of their public 
services, both martial and civil, was 
arranged on the most naked and man- 
ageable principles ; for we must not 
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confound the perplexity in our mod- 
ern explanations of these things, with 
a perplexity in the things themselves. 
The foundation of these differences 
was in the differences of domestic life. 
Personal wants being few, both from 
climate and from habit, and in the 
great majority of the citizens, limited 
almost to the pure necessities of na- 
ture ; hence arose, for the mass of the 
population, the possibility of surren- 
dering themselves, much more than 
with us, either to the one paramount 
business of the state—war, or to a 
state of Indian idleness. Rome, in 
particular, during the ages of her 
growing luxury, must be regarded as 
a nation supported by other nations, 
by largesses, in effect, that is to say, 
by the plunder of conquest. Living, 
therefore, upon foreign alms, or upon 
corn purchased by the product of tri- 
bute or of spoils, a nation could rea- 
dily dispense with that expansive de- 
velopement of her internal resources, 
upon which modern Europe has been 
forced by the more equal distribution 
of power amongst the civilized world. 

The changes which have followed 
in the functions of our popular assem- 
blies, correspond to the great revolu- 
tion here described. Suppose yourself 
an ancient Athenian, at some custom- 
ary display of Athenian oratory, what 
will be the topics ? Peace, or war, 
vengeance for public wrongs, or mercy 
to prostrate submission, national ho- 
nor and national gratitude, glory and 
shame, and every aspect of open ap- 
peal to the primal sensibilities of man. 
On the other hand, enter an English 
Parliament, having the most of a pop- 
ular character in its constitution and 
practice, that is anywhere to be found 
in the Europe of this day ; and the 
subject of debate will probably be a 
road-bill, a bill for enabling a coal-gas 
company to assume certain privileges 
against a competitor in oil-gas; a 
bill for disfranchising a corrupt bo- 
rough, or perhaps some technical point 
of form in the Exchequer bills’ bill. 
So much is the face of public business 
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vulgarized by details. The same spi- 
rit of differences extends to forensic 
eloquence. Grecian and Roman plead- 
ings are occupied with questions of 
elementary justice, large and diffu- 
sive, apprehensible even to the unin- 
structed, and connecting themselves 
at every step with powerful and tem- 
pestuous feelings. In British trials, 
on the contrary, the field is foreclosed 
against any interest of so elevating a 
nature, because the rights and wrongs 
of the case are almost inevitably ab- 
sorbed to an unlearned eye by the 
technicalities of the law, or by the in- 
tricacy of the facts. 

But this is not always the case— 
doubtless not ; subjects for eloquence, 
and, therefore, eloquence, will some- 
limes arise in our senate, and our 
courts of justice. And in one respect 
our British displays are more advan- 
tageously circumstanced than the an- 
cient, being more conspicuously 
brought forward into effect by their 
contrast to the ordinary course of 
business. 

** Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set, 
Like stones of worth they thmly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet.”’* 

But still the objection of Hume re- 
mains unimpeached as to the fact, that 
eloquence is a rarer growth of modern 
than of ancient civil polity, even in 
those countries which have the advan- 
tage of free institutions. The letter 
of this objection is sustained, but sub- 
stantially it is disarmed, so far as its 
purpose was to argue any declension 
on the part of Christian nations, by 
this explanation of ours, which traces 
the impoverished condition of civil 
eloquence to the complexity of public 
business, 

But eloquence in one form or other 
is immortal, and will never perish so 
long as there are human hearts moving 
under the agitations of hope and fear, 
love and passionate hatred. And, in 
particular to us of the modern world, 
as an endless source of indemnification 
for what we have lost in the simplicity 








* Shakspeare, Sonnet 52. 
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of our social systems, we have received 
a new dowry of eloquence, and that of 
the highest order, in the sanctities of 
our religion—a field unknown to anti- 
quity—for the Pagan religions did not 
produce much poetry, and of oratory 
none at all. 

On the other hand, that cause, which, 
operating upon eloquence, has but ex- 
tinguished it under a single direction, 
to rhetoric has been unconditionally 
fatal. Eloquence is not banished from 
the public business of this country, as 
useless, but as difficult, and as not 
spontaneously arising from topics such 
as generally furnish the staple of de- 
bate. But rhetoric, if attempted ona 
formal scale, would be summarily ex- 
ploded as pure foppery, and trifling 
with time. Falstaff, on the field of 
battle, presenting his bottle of sack 
for a pistol, or Polonius with his 
quibbles, could not appear a more un- 
seasonable plaisanteur than a rhetori- 
cian alighting from the clouds upon a 
public assembly in Great Britain, met 
for the despatch of business. 

Under these malign aspects of the 
modern structure of society, a struc- 
ture to which the whole world will be 
moulded as it becomes civilized, there 
can be no room for any revival of rhe- 
toric in public speaking ; and from the 
same and other causes, acting upon the 
standard of public taste, quite as little 
room in written composition. In spite, 
however, of the tendencies to this con- 
summation, which have been long 
maturing, it is a fact, that next after 
Rome, England is the country in 
which rhetoric prospered most—at a 
time when science was unborn as a 
popular interest, and the commercial 
activities of after times were yet sleep- 
ing in their rudiments. This was in 
the period from the latter end of the 
sixteenth to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and, though the Eng- 
lish rhetoric was less true to its own 
ideal than the Roman, and often mo- 
dulated into a higher key of impas- 
sioned eloquence, yet, unquestionably, 
in some of its qualities, it remains a 
monument of the very finest rhetorical 
powers. 
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Omitting Sir Philip Sidney, and 
omitting his friend, Lord Brooke, (in 
whose prose there are some bursts of 
pathetic eloquence, as there is of rhe- 
toric in his verse, though too often 
harsh and affectedly obscure,) the first 
very eminent rhetorician in the Eng- 
lish literature is Donne. Dr. Johnson 
inconsiderately classes him in compa- 
ny with Cowley, &c., under the title 
of Metaphysical Poets ; but Rhetorical 
would have been a more accurate de- 
signation. In saying that, however, 
we must remind our readers, that we 
revert to the original use of the word 
rhetoric, as laying the principal stress 
upon the management of the thoughts, 
and only a secondary one upon the 
ornaments of style. Few writers 
have shown a more extraordinary 
compass of powers than Donne; for 
he combined what no other man has 
ever done—the last sublimation of di- 
alectical subtlety and address with the 
most impassioned majesty. Massy 
diamonds compose the very substance 
of his poem on the Metempsychosis, 
thoughts and descriptions which have 
the fervent and gloomy sublimity of 
Ezekiel or A&schylus, whilst a dia- 
mond dust of rhetorical brilliances is 
strewed over the whole of his occa- 
sional verses and his prose. No criti- 
cist was ever more unhappy than that 
of Dr. Johnson’s, which denounces all 
this artificial display as so much per- 
version of taste. There cannot be a 
falser thought than this; for, upon 
that principle, a whole class of com- 
positions might be vicious, by con- 
forming to its own ideal. The arti- 
fice and machinery of rhetoric furnish- 
es in its degree as legitimate a basis 
for intellectual pleasure as any other; 
that the pleasure is of an inferior or- 
der, can no more attaint the idea or 
model of the composition, than it can 
impeach the excellence of an epigram 
that it is not a tragedy. 

The next writers of distinction, who 
came forward as rhetoricians, were 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
and Milton in many of his prose works. 
They labor under opposite defects : 
Burton is too quaint, fantastic, and 
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disjointed. Milton too slow, solemn, 
and continuous. In the one we see 
the flutter of a parachute ; in the oth- 
er the stately and voluminous gyrations 
of an ascending balloon. Agile move- 
ment, and a certain degree of fanciful- 
ness, are indispensable to rhetoric. 
But Burton is not so much fanciful as 
capricious: his motion is not the mo- 
tion of freedom, but of lawlessness : 
he does not dance, but caper. Mil- 
ton, on the other hand, polonaises with 
a grand Castilian air, in paces too se- 
quacious and processional ; even in 
his passages of merriment, and when 
stung into a quicker motion by person- 
al disdain for an unworthy antago- 
nist, his thoughts and his imagery 
still appear to move to the music of 
the organ. 

In some measure it is a consequence 
of these peculiarities, and so far it is 
the more a duty to allow for them, 
that the rhetoric of Milton, though 
wanting in anitmation, is unusually su- 
perb in its coloring; its very monoto- 
ny is derived from the sublime unity 
of the presiding impulse ; and hence, 
it sometimes ascends into eloquence 
of the highest kind, and sometimes 
even into the raptures of lyric poetry. 
The main thing, indeed, wanting to 
Milton, was to have fallen upon hap- 
pier subjects : for, with the exception 
of the “* Areopagitica,”’ there is not 
one of his prose works upon a theme 
of universal interest, or perhaps fitted 
to be the ground-work of a rhetorical 
display. 

But, as it has happened to Milton 
sometimes to give us poetry for rheto- 
ric, in one instance he has unfortu- 
nately given us rhetoric for poetry : 
this occurs in the Paradise Lost, where 
the debates of the fallen angels are 
carried on by a degrading process of 
gladiatorial rhetoric. Nay, even the 
councils of God, though not debated 
to and fro, are, however, expounded 
rhetorically. This is astonishing ; for 
no one was better aware than Milton 
of the distinction between the discur- 
sive and intuitive acts of the mind, as 
apprehended by the old metaphysi- 
cians, and the incompatibility of the 
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former with any but a limitary intel- 
lect. Paley, from mere rudeness of 
metaphysical skill, has talked of the 
judgment and the judiciousness of 
God: but this is profaneness, and a 
language unworthily applied even to 
an angelic being. To judge, that is, 
to subsume one proposition under ano- 
ther,—to be judicious, that is, to col- 
late the means with the end, are acts 
impossible in the divine nature, and 
not to be ascribed, even under the li- 
cense of a figure, to any being which 
transcends the limitations of humani- 
ty. Many other instances there are 
in which Milton is taxed with having 
too grossly sensualized his supernatu- 
ral agents ; some of which, however, 
the necessities of the action may ex- 
cuse ; and at the worst they are rea- 
dily submitted to as having an intelli- 
gible purpose—that of bringing so 
mysterious a thing as a spiritual na- 
ture or agency within the limits of the 
representable. But the intellectual 
degradation fixed on his spiritual be- 
ings by the rhetorical debates, is 
purely gratuitous, neither resulting 
from the course of the action, nor at 
all promoting it. Making allowances, 
however, for the original error in the 
conception, it must be granted that 
the execution is in the best style ; the 
mere logic of the debate, indeed, is 
not better managed than it would have 
been by the House of Commons. 
But the colors of style are grave and 
suitable tu afflicted angels. In the 
Paradise Regained this is still more 
conspicuously true : the oratory there, 
on the part of Satan in the Wilder- 
ness, is no longer of a rhetorical cast, 
but in the grandest style of impassion- 
ed eloquence that can be imagined as 
the fit expression for the movements 
of an angelic despair: and in particu- 
lar the speech, on being first challeng- 
ed by our Saviour, beginning 
« °Tis true, I am that spirit unfortunate,” 


is not excelled in sublimity by any 
passage in the poem. 

Milton, however, was not destined 
to gather the spolia opima of English 
rhetoric: two contemporarics of his 
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own, and whose literary course pretty 
nearly coincided with his own in point 
of time, surmounted ail competition, 
and in that amphitheatre became the 
Protagoniste. These were Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Brown ; who, 
if not absolutely the foremost in the 
accomplishments of art, were, un- 
doubtedly, the richest, the most daz- 
zling, and, with reference to their 
matter, the most captivating of all 
rhetoricians. In them first, and, per- 
haps, (if we except occasional passages 
in the German John Paul Richter,) in 
them only, are the two opposite forces 
of eloquent passion and rhetorical 
fancy brought into an exquisite equi- 
librium, approaching, receding—at- 
tracting, repelling—blending, separat- 
ing—chasing and chased, asin a fugue, 
and again lost in a delightful interfu- 
sion, so as to create a middle species 
of composition, more various and sti- 
mulating to the understanding than 
pure eloquence, more gratifying to the 
affections than naked rhetoric. Un- 
der this one circumstance of coinci- 
dence, in other respects their minds 
were of the most opposite tempera- 
ment: Sir Thomas Brown deep, 
tranquil, and majestic as Milton, si- 
lently premeditating, and ‘ disclosing 
his golden couplets,” as under some 
genial instinct of incubation: Jeremy 
Taylor, restless, fervid, aspiring, scat- 
tering abroad a prodigality of life, not 
unfolding but creating, with the ener- 
gy, and the ‘ myriad-mindedness,” 
of Shakspeare. Where, but in Sir 
T. B., shall one hope to find music so 
Miltonic, an intonation of such solemn 
chords as are struck in the following 
opening bar of a passage in the Urn- 
burial—** Now, these bones 
have rested quietly in the grave, under 
the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests,’? &e.—What a melodious 
ascent as of a prelude to some impas- 
sioned requiem breathing from the 
pomps of earth, and from the sancti- 
ties of the grave! What a fluctus 
decumanus of rhetoric! Time ex- 
pounded, not by generations of centu- 
ries, but by the vast periods of con- 
quests and dynasties; by cycles of 


since 
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Pharaohs and Ptolomies, Antiochi, 
and Arsacides! And these vast suc- 
cessions of time distinguished and fig- 
ured by the uproars which revolve at 
their inaugurations—by the drums and 
tramplings rolling overhead upon the 
chambers of forgotten dead—the tre- 
pidations of time and mortality vex- 
ing, at secular intervals, the everlast- 
ing Sabbaths of the grave !—Show us, 
oh pedant, such another strain from 
the oratory of Greece or Rome! 
We will not, however, attempt a des- 
cant upon the merits of Sir T. Brown, 
after the admirable one by Mr. Cole- 
ridge : and as to Jeremy Taylor, we 
would as readily undertake to puta 
belt about the ocean as to characte- 
rize him adequately within the space 
at our command. One remarkable 
characteristic of his style is the ever- 
lasting strife and fluctuation between 
his rhetoric and his eloquence, which 
maintain their alternations with a force 
and inevitable recurrence, like the sys- 
tole and diastole—the contraction and 
expansion—of some living organ. For 
this characteristic he was indebted in 
mixed proportions to his own peculiar 
style of understanding, and the nature 
of his subject. Where the under- 
standing is not active and teeming, but 
possessed by a few vast and powerful 
ideas, (which was the case of Milton,) 
there the funds of a varied rhetoric 
are wanting. On the other hand, 
where the understanding is all alive 
with the subtlety of distinctions, and 
nourished (as Jeremy Taylor’s was) 
by casuistical divinity, the variety and 
opulence of the rhetoric is apt to be 
oppressive. But this tendency, in the 
case of Taylor, was happily checked 
and balanced by the commanding pas- 
sion, intensity, and solemnity of his 
exalted theme, which gave a final 
unity to the tumultuous motions of his 
intellect. The only very obvious de- 
fects of J. Taylor were in the me- 
chanical part of his art, in the mere 
technique ; he writes like one who ne- 
ver revises, nor tries the effect upon 
his ear of his periods as musical 
wholes ; and in the syntax and con- 
nexion of the parts scems to have 
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been habitually careless of slight 
blemishes. 

Jeremy Taylor* died in a few years 
after the Restoration. Sir Thomas 
Brown, though at that time nearly 30 
years removed from the first surrepti- 
tious edition of his Religio Medici, 
lingered a little longer. But, when 
both were gone, it may be truly af- 
firmed that the great oracles of rheto- 
ric were finally silenced. South and 
Barrow, indeed, were brilliant dialec- 
ticians in different styles; but, after 
Tillotson, with his meagre intellect, 
his low key of feeling, and the smug 
and scanty draperies of his style, had 
announced a new era,—English divi- 
nity ceased to be the racy vineyard 
that it had been in ages of ferment and 
struggle. Like the soil of Sicily, 
(vide Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural 
Chemistry,) it was exhausted forever 
by the tilth and rank fertility of its 
golden youth. 

Since then, great passions and high 
thinking have either disappeared from 
literature altogether, or thrown them- 
selves into poetic forms which, with 
the privilege of a masquerade, are 
allowed to assume the spirit of past 
ages, and to speak in a key unknown 
to the general literature. At all 
events, no pulpit oratory of a rhetori- 
cal cast, for upwards of a century, has 
been able to support itself, when 
stripped of the aids of voice and ac- 
tion. Robert Hall and Edward Irv- 
ing, when printed, exhibit only the 
spasms of weakness. Nor do we re- 
member one memorable burst of rhe- 
toric in the pulpit eloquence of the 
last 150 years, with the exception of 
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a fine oath ejaculated by a dissenting 
minister of Cambridge, who, when 
appealing for the confirmation of his 
words to the grandeur of man’s na- 
ture, swore—By this and by the other, 
and at length, ‘* By the Iliad, by the 
Odyssey”’—as the climax, in a long 
bead-roll of speciosa miracula, which 
he had apostrophized as monuments of 
human power. As to Foster, he has 
been prevented from preaching by a 
complaint affecting the throat ; but, 
judging from the quality of his cele- 
brated Essays, he could never have 
figured asa truly splendid rhetorician ; 
for the imagery and ornamental parts 
of his Essays have evidently not 
grown up in the loom, and concur- 
rently with the texture of the thoughts, 
but have been separately added after- 
wards, as so much embroidery or 
fringe. 

Politics, mean time, however infe- 
rior in any shape to religion, as an 
ally of real eloquence, might yet, ei- 
ther when barbed by an interest of in- 
tense personality, or on the very 
opposite footing of an interest com- 
prehensively national, have irritated 
the growth of rhetoric such as the 
spirit of the times allowed. In one 
conspicuous instance it did so; but 
generally it had little effect. 

It was not until the reign of Queen 
Anne that the qualities and style of 
Parliamentary eloquence were submit- 
ted to public judgment ; this was on 
occasion of the trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rel, which was managed by members 
of the House of Commons. The 
Whigs, however, of that zra had no 
distinguished speakers. Onthe Tory 





* In retracing the history of English rhetoric, it may strike the reader that we have made 


some capital omissions. 


But in these he will find we have been governed by sufficient reasons. 





Shakspeare is no doubt a rhetorician, majorum gentium ; but he is so much more, that 
scarcely an instance is to be found of his rhetoric which does not pass by fits into a higher ele- 
ment of eloquence or poetry. The first and the last acts, for instance, of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, which, in point of composition, is perhaps the most superb work in the language, 
and beyond all doubt from the loom of Shakspeare, would have been the most gorgeous rheto- 
ric, had they not happened to be something far better. The supplications of the widowed 
Queens to Theseus, the invocations of their tutelar divinities by Palamon and Arcite, the 
death of Arcite, &c. are finished in a more elaborate style of excellence than any other almost 
of Shakspeare’s most felicitous scenes. In their first intention, they were perhaps merely rhe- 
torical ; but the furnace of composition has transmuted their substance. Indeed, specimens of 
mere rhetoric would be better sought in some of the other great dramatists, who are under a 
less fatal necessity of turning everything they touch into the pure gold of poetry. Two other 
writers, with great original capacities for rhetoric, we have omitted in our list from separate 
considerations : we mean Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Bacon. 
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side, St. John (Lord Bolingbroke) 
was the most accomplished person in 
the house. His style may be easily 
collected from his writings, which 
have all the air of having been dicta- 
ted without premeditation ; and the 
effect of so much showy and fluent 
declamation, combined with the graces 
of his manner and person, may be in- 
ferred from the deep impression which 
they seem to have left upon Lord 
Chesterfield, himself so accomplished 
a judge, and so familiar with the 
highest efforts of the age of Mr. Pul- 
teney and Lord Chatham. With two 
exceptions, indeed, to be noticed pre- 
sently, Lord Bolingbroke came the 
nearest ofall Parliamentary orators who 
have been particularly recorded, to 
the ideal of a fine rhetorician. It was 
no disadvantage to him that he was 
shallow, being so luminous and trans- 
parent ; and the splendor of his peri- 
odic diction, with his fine delivery, 
compensated his defect in imagery. 
Sir Robert Walpole was another Lord 
Londonderry ; like him, an excellent 
statesman, and a first-rate leader of 
the House of Commons, but in other 
respects a plain unpretending man ; 
and, like Lord Londonderry, he had 
the reputation of a blockhead with all 
eminent blockheads, and of a man of 
talents with those who were them- 
selves truly such. ‘When I was 
very young,”’ says Burke, “a general 
fashion told me I was to admire some 
of the writings against that minister ; 
a little more maturity taught me as 
much to despise them.” Lord Mans- 
field, ‘‘the fluent Murray,’ was, or 
would have been, but for the conden- 
sation of law, another Bolingbroke. 
“ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray 
lost !”? says Pope ; and, if the com- 
parison were suggested with any stu- 
died propriety, it ascribes to Lord 
Mansfield the talents of a first-rate 
Lord Chatham had no 
rhetoric at all, any more than Charles 
Fox of the next generation: both 
were too fervent, too Demosthenic, 
and threw themselves too ardently 
upon the graces of nature. Mr. Pitt 
came nearer to the idea of a rhetori- 
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cian, in so far as he seemed to have 
more artifice ; but this was only in 
the sonorous rotundity of his periods, 
which were cast in a monotonous 
mould ; for in other respects he would 
have been keenly alive to the ridicule 
of rhetoric in a First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

All these persons, whatever might 
be their other differences, agreed in 
this—that they were no jugglers, but 
really were that which they appeared 
to be, and never struggled for distine- 
tions which did not naturally belong 
to them. But next upon the roll 
comes forward an absolute charlatan 
—a charlatan the most accomplished 
that can ever have figured upon so 
intellectual a stage. This was Sheri- 
dan—a mocking-bird through the en- 
tire scale, from the highest to the 
lowest note of the gamut; in fact, to 
borrow a coarse word, the mere im- 
personation of humbug. Even as a 
wit, he has been long known to be a 
wholesale plagiarist ; and the expo- 
sures of his kind biographer, Mr. 
Moore, exhibit him in that line as 
the most hide-bound and sterile of 
performers, lying perdue through a 
whole evening for a casual opportu- 
nity, or by miserable stratagem cre- 
ating an artificial one, for exploding 
some poor starveling jest; and, in 
fact, sacrificing to this petty ambition, 
in a degree never before heard of, 
the ease and dignity of his life. But 
it is in the character of a rhetorical 
orator that he, and his friends in his 
behalf, have put forward the hollow- 
est pretensions. In the course of the 
Hastings trial, upon the concerns of 
paralytic Begums, and ancient Ran- 
nies, hags that, if ever actually ex- 
isting, were no more to us and our 
British sympathies, than we to Hecu- 
ba, did Mr. Sheridan make his capital 
exhibition. The real value of his 
speech was never at any time misap- 
preciated by the judicious ; for his 
attempts at the grand, the pathetic, 
and the sentimental, had been conti- 
nually in the same tone of falsetto and 
horrible fustian. Burke, however, 
who was the most double-minded 
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person in the world, cloaked his con- 
tempt in hyperbolical flattery; and 
all the unhappy people, who have 
since written lives of Burke, adopt 
the whole for mere gospel truth. Ex- 
actly in the same vein of tumid inan- 
ity, is the speech which Mr. Sheridan 
puts into the mouth of Rolla the Pe- 
ruvian, This the reader may chance 
to have heard upon the stage; or, in 
default of that good luck, we present 
him with the following fragrant twad- 
dle from one of the Begummiads, 
which has been enshrined in the 
praises (si quid sua carmina possunt) 
of many worthy critics ; the subject 
is Filial Piety. ‘ Filial piety,” (Mr. 
Sheridan said) ‘ it was impossible by 
words to describe, but description by 
words was unnecessary. It was that 
duty which they all felt and under- 
stood, and which required not the 
powers of language to explain. It 
was in truth more properly to be call- 
eda principle than a duty. It re- 
quired not the aid of memory; it 
needed not the exercise of the under- 
standing ; it awaited not the slow de- 
liberations of reason ; it flowed spon- 
taneously from the fountain of our 
feelings ; it was involuntary in our 
natures ; it wasa quality of our being, 
innate and coeval with life, which, 
though afterwards cherished as a pas- 
sion, was independent of our mental 
powers ; it was earlier than all intel- 
ligence in our souls; it displayed it- 
self in the earliest impulses of the 
heart, and was an emotion of fondness 
that returned in smiles of gratitude 
the affectionate solicitudes, the tender 
anxieties, the endearing attentions ex- 
perienced before memory began, but 
which were not less dear for not be- 
ing remembered. It was the sacra- 
ment of nature in our hearts, by which 
the union of the parent and child was 
seated and rendered perfect in the 
community of love; and which, 
strengthening and ripening with life, 
acquired vigor from the understand- 
ing, and was most lively and active 
when most wanted.’”>—Now we put it 
to any candid reader, whether the 
above Birmingham ware might not be 
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vastly improved by one slight altera- 
tion, viz. omitting the two first words, 
and reading it as a conundrum. Con- 
sidered as rhetoric, it is evidently fit- 
ted ‘* to make a horse sick ;”’ but, as 
a conundrum in the Lady’s Magazine, 
we contend that it would have great 
success. 

How it aggravates the disgust with 
which these paste-diamonds are now 
viewed, to remember that they were 
paraded in the presence of Edmund 
Burke—nay, (credite posteri!) in 
jealous rivalry of his genuine and 
priceless jewels. Irresistibly one is 
reminded of the dancing efforts of 
Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wil- 
helmina Skeggs, against the native 
grace of the Vicar of Wakefield’s fa- 
mily :—‘* The ladies of the town 
strove hard to be equally easy, but 
without success. They swam, sprawl- 
ed, languished, and frisked ; but all 
would not do. The gazers, indeed, 
owned that it was fine ; but neighbor 
Flamborough observed, that Miss Li- 
vy’s feet seemed as pat to the music 
as its echo.” Of Goldsmith it was 
said, in his epitaph,—Nil tetigit quod 
non ornavit: of the Drury-Lane 
rhetorician it might be said with equal 
truth, Nil teligit quod non fuco 
adulteravit. But avaunt, Birming- 
ham! let us speak of a great man. 

All hail to Edmund Burke, the su- 
preme writer of his century, the man 
of the largest and finest understand- 
ing! Upon that word, understanding, 
we lay a stress: for oh! ye immortal 
donkeys, who have written ‘ about 
him and about him,” with what an 
obstinate stupidity have ye brayed 
away for one third of a century about 
that which ye are pleased to call his 
«fancy.”? Fancy in your throats, ye 
miserable twaddlers! as if Edmund 
Burke were the man to play with his 
fancy, for the purpose of separable or- 
nament. He was a man of fancy in 
no other sense than as Lord Bacon was 
so, and Jeremy Taylor, and as all 
large and discursive thinkers are and 
must be: that is to say, the fancy 
which he had in common with all 
mankind, and very probably in no emi- 
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nent degree, in him was urged into 
unusual activity under the necessities 
of his capacious understanding. His 
great and peculiar distinction was that 
he viewed all objects of the under- 
standing under more relations than 
other men, and under more complex 
relations. According to the multipli- 
city of these relations, a man is said 
to have a large understanding ; ac- 
cording to their subtlety, a fine one ; 
and in an angelic understanding, all 
things would appear to be related to 
all. Now, to apprehend and detect 
moral relations, or to pursue them 
steadily, is a process absolutely im- 
possible without the intervention of 
physical analogies. To say, there- 
fore, that a man is a great thinker, or 
a fine thinker, is but another expres- 
sion for saying that he has a schema- 
tizing (or, to use a plainer but less 
accurate expression, a figurative) un- 
derstanding. In that sense, and for 
that purpose, Burke is figurative : but 
understood, as he has been under- 
stood by the long-eared race of his cri- 
tics, not as thinking in and by his 
figures, but as deliberately laying 
them on by way of enamel or after 
ornament,—not as incarnating, but 
simply as dressing his thoughts in im- 
agery,—so understood, he is not the 
Burke of reality, but a poor fictitious 
Burke, modelled after the poverty of 
conception which belongs to his cri- 
tics. 

It is true, however, that in some 
rare cases, Burke did indulge himself 
in a pure rhetorician’s use of fancy ; 
consciously and profusely lavishing his 
ornaments for mere purposes of effect. 
Such a case occurs, for instance, in 
that admirable picture of the degra- 
dation of Europe, where he repre- 
sents the different crowned heads as 
bidding against each other at Basle 
for the favor and countenance of Re- 
gicide. Others of the same kind 
there are in his brilliant letter on the 
Duke of Bedford’s attack upon him 
in the House of Lords: and one of 
these we shall here cite, disregarding 
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its greater chance for being already 
familiar to the reader, upon two con- 
siderations ; first, that it has all the 
appearance of being finished with the 
most studied regard to effect; and 
second!y, for an interesting anecdote 
connected with it, which we have ne- 
ver seen in print, but for which we 
have better authority than could be 
produced perhaps for most of those 
which are. The anecdote is, that 
Burke, conversing with Dr. Lawrence 
and another gentleman on the literary 
value of his own writings, declared 
that the particular passage in the en- 
tire range of his works which had cost 
him the most labor, and upon which, 
as tried by a certain canon of his own, 
his labor seemed to himself to have 
been the most successful, was the fol- 
lowing : 

After an introductory paragraph 
which may be thus abridged—‘ The 
crown has considered me after long 
service. The crown has paid the 
Duke of Bedford by advance. He 
has had a long credit for any service 
which he may perform hereafter. He 
is secure, and long may he be secure, 
in his advance, whether he performs 
any services or not. His grants are 
engrafted on the public law of Eu- 
rope, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable agés. They are guarded 
by the sacred rule of prescription. 
The learned professors of the Rights 
of Man, however, regard prescription 
not as a title to bar all other claim— 
but as a bar against the possessor and 
proprietor. They hold an immemo- 
rial possession to be no more than an 
aggravated injustice.” Then follows 
the passage in question : 

«* Such are their ideas ; such their 
religion ; and such ¢heir law. But as 
to our country and our race, as long 
as the well-compacted structure of our 
church and state, the sanctuary, the 
holy of holies of that ancient law, de- 
fended by reverence, defended by 
power, a fortress at once and a temple 
(Templum in modum arcis*), shall 
stand inviolate on the brow of the 





* Tacitus of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
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British Sion ;—as long as the British 
monarchy, not more limited than fenc- 
ed by the orders of the state, shall, 
like the proud Keep of Windsor, ris~ 
ing in the majesty of proportion, and 
girt with the double belt of its kin- 
dred and coeval towers, as long as this 
awful structure shall oversee and 
guard the subjected land—so long the 
mounds and dykes of the low, fat, 
Bedford level* will have nothing to 
fear from all the pickaxes of all the 
levellers of France. As long as our 
sovereign lord the king, and his faith- 
ful subjects the lords and commons of 
this realm, the triple cord which no 
man can break; the solemn sworn 
constitutional frankpledge of this na- 
tion ; the firm guarantees of each other’s 
being, and each other’s rights ; the joint 
and several securities, each in its place 
and order forevery kind and every qua- 
lity of property and of dignity,—as long 
as these endure, so long the Duke of 
Bedford is safe ; and we are all safe 
together ;—the high from the blights 
of envy, and the spoliation of rapacity ; 
the low from the iron hand of oppres- 
sion, and the insolent spurn of con- 


tempt. Amen! and so be it: and so 

it will be, 

*Dum domus new Capitoli immobile 
saxum J 

Accolet ; imperiumque pater Romanus ha- 
bebit.’ ” 


This was the sounding passage 
which Burke alleged as the chef- 
d’ceuvre of his rhetoric ; and the ar- 
gument, upon which he justified his 
choice, is specious—if not convincing. 
He laid it down as a maxim of com- 
position, that every passage in a rheto- 
rical performance, which was brought 
forward prominently, and relied upon 
as a key (to use the language of war) 
in sustaining the main position of the 
writer, ought to involve a thought, an 
image, and a sentiment : and such a 
synthesis he found in the passage 
which we have quoted.—This criti- 
cism, over and above the pleasure 
which it always gives to hear a great 
man’s opinion of himself, is valuable, 
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as showing that Burke, because negli- 
gent of trivial inaccuracies, was not at 
all the less anxious about the larger 
proprieties and decorums; [for this 
passage, confessedly so labored, has 
several instances of slovenliness in tri- 
fles ;] and that, in the midst of his 
apparent hurry, he carried out a jea- 
lous vigilance upon what he wrote, and 
the eye of a person practised in arti- 
ficial effects. 

An ally of Burke’s upon East In- 
dian politics, ought tohavea few words 
of notice, not so much for any power 
that he actually had as a rhetorician, 
but because he is sometimes reputed 
such. This was Sir Philip Francis, 
who, under his early disguise of Ju- 
nius, had such a success as no writer of 
libels ever will have again. It is our 
private opinion, that this success rest- 
ed upon a great delusion which has 
never been exposed. The general 
belief is—that Junius was read for 
his elegance; we believe no such 
thing. The pen of an angel would 
not, upon such a theme as personal 
politics, have upheld the interest at- 
tached to Junius, had there been no 
other cause in codperation. Lan- 
guage, after all, is a limited instrument, 
and it must be remembered that Ju- 
nius, by the extreme narrowness of his 
range, which went entirely upon mat- 
ters of fact, and personal interests, 
still further limited the compass of 
that limited instrument. For it is 
only in the expression and manage- 
ment of general ideas, that any room 
arises for conspicuous elegance. 
The real truth is this: the interest in 
Junius travelled downwards ; he was 
read in the lower ranks, because in 
London it speedily became known that 
he was read with peculiar interest in 
the highest. This was already a 
marvel ; fornewspaper patriots, under 
the signatures of Publicola, Brutus, 
and so forth, had become a jest and a 
by-word to the real, practical states- 
man ; and any man at leisure to write 
for so disinterested a purpose as ‘his 
country’s good,’ was presumed, of 





* Bedford level, a rich tract of land so called in Bedfordshire. 
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course, to write in a garret. But 
here for the first time a pretended 
patriot, a Junius Brutus, was antici- 
pated with anxiety, and read with agi- 
tation. Is any man simple enough to 
believe that such a contagion could 
extend to cabinet ministers, and offi- 
cial persons overladen with public bu- 
siness, on so feeble an excitement as a 
little reputation in the art of con- 
structing sentences with elegance ; an 
elegance which, after all, excluded 
eloquence and every other positive 
quality of excellence? That this can 
have been believed, shows the readi- 
ness with which men swallow marvels. 
The reai secret was this ;—Junius was 
read with the profoundest interest by 
members of the cabinet, who would 
not have paid half a crown for all the 
wit and elegance of this world, simply 
because it was most evident that some 
traitor was amongst them; and that 
either directly by one of themselves, 
or through some abuse of his confi- 
dence by a servant, the secrets of of- 
fice were betrayed. The circum- 
stances of this breach of trust are now 
fully known ; and it is readily under- 
stood why letters, which were the 
channel for those perfidies, should in- 
terest the ministry of that day in the 
deepest degree. The existence of 
such an interest, but not its cause, 
had immediately become known: it 
descended, as might be expected, 
amongst all classes: once excited, it 
seemed to be justified by the real 
merits of the letters; which merit 
again, illustrated by its effects, appear- 
ed a thousand times greater than it 
was ; and finally, this interest was 
heightened and sustained by the mys- 
tery which invested the author. How 
much that mystery availed in keeping 
alive the reputation of Junius, is clear 
from this fact, that, since the detec- 
tion of Junius, the Letters have much 
declined in popularity ; and orna- 
mented editions of them are no longer 
the saleable article which they were 
some years ago. 

In fact, upon any other principle, 
the continued triumph of Junius, and 
his establishment as a classical author, 
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is a standing enigma. One talent, un- 
doubtedly, he had in a rare perfec- 
tion—the talent of sarcasm. He stung 
like a scorpion. But, besides that 
such a talent has a narrow application, 
an interest of personality cannot be 
other than fugitive, take what direc- 
tion it may; and malignity cannot 
embalm itself in materials that are 
themselves perishable. Such were 
the materials of Junius. His vaunted 
elegance was, in a great measure, the 
gift of his subject : general terseness, 
short sentences, and a careful avoid- 
ing of all awkwardness of construc- 
tion—these were his advantages. And 
from these he would have been dis- 
lodged by a higher subject, or one 
that would have forced him out into a 
wider compass of thought. Rhetori- 
cian he was none, though he has often 
been treated as such; for, without 
sentiment, without imagery, without 
generalization, how should it be pos- 
sible for rhetoric to subsist? It is an 
absolute fact, that Junius has not one 
principle, aphorism, or remark of a 
general nature in his whole armory— 
not in a solitary instance did his bar- 
ren understanding ascend to an ab- 
straction, or general idea, but lingered 
forever in the dust and rubbish of 
individuality, amongst the tangible re- 
alities of things and persons. Hence, 
the peculiar absurdity of that hypo- 
thesis which discovered Junius in the 
person of Burke. The opposition 
was here too pointedly ludicrous be- 
tween Burke, who exalted the merest 
personal themes into the dignity of 
philosophic speculations, and Junius, 
in whose hands the very loftiest dwin- 
dled into questions of person and 
party. 

Last of the family of rhetoricians, 
and in a form of rhetoric as florid as 
the age could bear, came Mr. Can- 
ning. ‘‘ Sufficit,’? says a Roman au- 
thor, ‘in una civitate esse unum rhe- 
torem.’’? But, if more were in his 
age unnecessary, in ours they would 
have been intolerable. Three or four 
Mr. Cannings would have been found 
a nuisance : indeed, the very admira- 
tion which crowned his great displays, 
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manifested of itself the unsuitableness 
of his style to the atmosphere of pub- 
lic affairs; for it was of that kind 
which is offered to a young lady rising 
from a brilliant performance on the 
pianoforte. Something, undoubtedly, 
there was of too juvenile an air, too 
gaudy a flutter of plumage, in Mr. 
Canning’s more solemn exhibitions ; 
but much indulgence was reasonably 
extended to a man, who, in his class, 
was so complete. He was formed for 
winning a favorable attention by every 
species of popular fascination: to the 
eye he recommended himself almost 
as much as the Bolingbroke of a cen- 
tury before: his voice, and his man- 
agement of it, were no less pleasing : 
and upon him, as upon St. John, the 
air of a gentleman sate with a native 
grace. Scholarship and literature, as 
far as they belong to the accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman, he too brought 
forward in the most graceful manner : 
and, above all, there was an impres- 
sion of honor, generosity, and candor, 
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stamped upon his manner, agreeable 
rather to his original character, than 
to the wrench which it had received 
from an ambition resting too much on 
mere personal merits. What a pity 
that this ‘‘ gay creature of the ele- 
ments”’ had not taken his place con- 
tentedly, where nature had assigned 
it, as one of the ornamental perform- 
ers of the time! His station was 
with the lilies of the field, which toil 
not, neither do they spin. He should 
have thrown himself upon the admir- 
ing sympathies of the world as the 
most dazzling of rhetorical artists, 
rather than have challenged their an- 
gry passions in a vulgar scuffle for 
power. In that case he would have 
been alive at this hour—he would 
have had a perpetuity of that admira- 
tion which to him was as the breath 
of his nostrils; and would not, by 
forcing the character of rhetorician 
into an incongruous alliance with that 
of trading politician, have run the risk 
of making both ridiculous. 
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In many of the more upland and se- 
cluded parts of the south of Scotland 
the belief in witches still prevails, and 
not many years have elapsed since it 
was universal. The continuation of 
such a belief among a people who are 
shrewd and intelligent, is partly owing 
to two causes ; the first of these is the 
literal meaning they attach to the in- 
cantations of the Witch of Endor, 
mentioned in the first book of Samuel, 
and the effect that they had in bring- 
ing up that prophet from the dead to 
reprove the King of Israel. Finding 
this in the Bible, and not being able 
to see the difference between an alle- 
gory and a simple invention, they be- 
lieve it literally; and when one witch 
is firmly believed in, there is no pos- 
sibility of closing the door upon other 
witches. So dangerous is supersti- 
tion, that if people believe one thing 
without, or contrary to, rational evi- 
dence, they cannot prevent themselves 
from believing more. The other cause 
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of this inveterate superstition is the 
existence and extensive circulation of 
a very foolish book among the pea- 
santry ; this book is entitled ‘ Satan’s 
Invisible World discovered ;”? and it 
has other faults besides the cento of 
diablery which it narrates and de- 
scribes as established facts. 

One of the places where, if not 
now, at least very lately, the witches 
had free range, was on the Lammer- 
muir hills, between the counties of 
East Lothian and Berwick. The in- 
habitants there are a detached and a 
singular people ; they are shepherds, 
several of them proprietors of their 
sheep walks ; their manners are pri- 
mitive—Anglicé, they are very dirty. 
They hang up the carcasses of the 
casualty sheep in the turf-smoke of 
the hut, and tear off a piece when 
they are hungry. In the adjoining 
Lowlands, the men are called ‘* Lam- 
mermuir lairds,”’ the women “ Lam- 
mermuir ladies,” and the sheep “‘ Lam- 
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mermuir lions,’’ which latter name is 
applied to persons wanting in cou- 
rage, who are said to be “as bold as 
Lammermuir lions.” 

At certain seasons of the year, the 
Lammermuir ladies come to the fairs 
to dispose of the wool of the flocks, 
and purchase the few simple necessa- 
ries that they may want for their rude 
households ; and from the singularity 
of their appearance and costume they 
are, or were very lately, all elevated 
to the honor of witchcraft. This is 
contrary to the usual dispensations of 
that honor, which requires some talent 
as well as irregularity of appearance, 
while these people are, in all but pas- 
toral matters, ignorance itself. About 
twenty years ago, we were driven to 
take shelter in the mansion of a Lam- 
mermuir laird, and he tried to impress 
us with a sense of his erudition, by 
holding the shorter catechism, which 
appeared to belong to one of his 
children, with the wrong end to him, 
and rehearsing the sounds “ multe a, 
crooked s, ypersie &,”? with as much 
solemnity as ever author read his ma- 
nuscript to a bookseller, when a bar- 
gain and sale depended upon his or- 
thoepy. 

A widow of the name of Betty 
Falla kept an alehouse in one of the 
market-towns frequented by the Lam- 
mermuir ladies, (Dunse, we believe,) 
and a number of them used to lodge 
at her house during the fair. One 
year Betty’s ale turned sour soon after 
the fair; there had been a thunder- 
storm in the interim, and Betty’s ale 
was, as they say in that country, 
‘* strongest in the water.”’ Betty did 
not understand the first of these causes, 
and she did not wish to understand 
the latter. The ale was not palate- 
ble ; and Betty brewed again to the 
same strength of water. Again it 
thundered ; and again the swipes be- 
came vinegar. Betty was at her wits’ 
end,—no long journey ; but she was 
breathless. 

Having got to her own wits’ end, 
Betty naturally wished to draw upon 
the stock of another; and where 
should she find it in such abundance 
as with the minister of the parish. 
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Accordingly, Betty put on her best, 
got her nicest basket, Jaid a couple of 
bottles of her choicest brandy in the 
bottom, and over them a dozen or 
two of her freshest eggs; and thus 
freighted, she fidgeted off to the 
manse, offered her peace-offering, and 
hinted that she wished to speak with 
his Reverence in “* preevat.”” 

«‘ What is your will, Betty ?”’ said 
the minister of Dunse. ‘ An unco 
uncanny mishap,” replied the tap- 
ster’s wife. 

«Has Mattie not been behaving ?’’ 
said the minister. ‘ Like an innocent 
lamb,”’ quoth Betty Falta. 

“« Then 1?” said the minister, 
lacking the rest of the query. ‘* Anent 
the yill,” said Betty. 

“The ale!’ said the minister, 
**has anybody been drinking and re- 
fused to pay ?” 

“Na,” said Betty, “they winna 
drink a drap.”’ 

«* And would you have me to en- 
courage the sin of drunkenness 1?” 
asked the minister. 

“Na, na,” said Betty, ‘ far frae 
that; I only want your kin’ han’ to 
get in yill again as they can drink.” 

« T am no brewer, Betty,”’ said the 
minister gravely. 

«‘ Gude forfend, Sir,” said Betty, 
“that the like o’ you should be even- 
ed to the gyle tub. I dinna wish for 
onything o’ the kind.” 

«© Then what is the matter ?” ask- 
ed the minister. 

«It’s witched, clean witched, as 
sure as I’m a born woman,” said 
Betty ; “‘ naebody else will drink it, 
an’ I canna drink it mysel’.”’ 

“You must not be superstitious, 
Betty,”’ said the minister.—‘ I’m no 
onything a the kin’,” said Betty, 
coloring, ‘an’ ye ken it yoursel’ ; but 
twa brousts wadna be vinegar fon 
naething.”? (She lowered her voice) 
«Ye mun ken, sir, that 0’ a’ the led- 
dies frae the Lammermuir, that hae 
been comin’ and gaen, there was an 
auld rudas wife this fair, an’ I’m cer- 
tie she’s witched the yill; and ye 
mun just look into ye’r buiks, an’ tak 
off the witchin’ !” 

“When do you brew, Betty?” 
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** This blessed day gin it like you, 
Sir.” 

«Then, Betty, here is the thing 
you want: The same malt and water 
as usual ia 

*« Nae difference, Sir?’ 

«©Then when you have put the 
water to the malt, go three times 
round the vat, with the sun, and in 





pli’s name put in three shoolfu’s of 
malt ; and when you have done that, 
go three times round the vat, against 
the sun, and, in the devil’s name, take 
out three bucketfuls of water ;° and 
take my word for it, the ale will be 
better.” 

‘«« Thanks to your Reverence ; gude 
mornin’,”’ 
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“¢ True indeed it is 


That they whom Death has hidden from our sight, 
Are worthiest of the mind’s regard; with them, 
The Future cannot contradict the Past. 
Mortality’s last exercise and proof 
Is undergone.” — WORDSWORTH. 

** The love where death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow.” —By RON. 





I cat thee blest !—though now the voice be fled, 

W hie h to thy soul brought dayspring with its tone, 
And o'er the gentle eyes though dust be spread, 

Eyes that ne’er look’d on thine but light was "thrown 


Far “through thy breast : 


And though the music of thy life be broken, 
Or changed in every chord since He is gone, 
Feeiing all this, ev’n yet, by many a token, 
O thou, the deeply, but the brightly lone ! 


I call thee blest. 


For in thy heart there is a holy spot, 
As mid the waste an Isle of Fount and Palm, 
Forever gone !—the world’s breath enters not, 
The passion-tempests may not break its calm : 


*Tis thine, all thine ! 


Thither, in trust unbaffled, mayst thou turn, 

From weary words, cold greetings, heartless eyes, 
Quenching thy soul’s thirst at the hidden urn, 

That fill’d with waters of sweet Memory lies 


In its own shrine. 


Thou hast thy home ! there is no power in change 
To reach ri mple of the Past ;—no sway 


In all Time bri 


s of sudden, dark, or strange, 


To sweep the still transparent peace away 


From its hush’d air. 


And oh! that glorious Image of the Dead ! 

Sole thing whereon a deathless love may rest, 
And in deep faith and dreamy worship shed 

Its high gifts fearlessly !—1 call thee blest, 


If only there ! 


Blest, for the Beautiful within thee dwelling, 
Never to fade !—a refuge from distrust, 

A spring of purer life , still freshly we ling, 
To clothe the barrenness of earthly dust, 


With flowe ers divine. 
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And thou hast been beloved !—it is no dream, 
No false mirage for thee, the fervent love, 
The Rainbow still unreach’d, th’ ideal gleam, 

That ever seems before, beyond, above, 


Far off to shine. 


But thou, from all the daughters of the earth 

Singled and mark’d, hast known its home and place, 
And the high memory of its holy worth 

To this our life a glory and a grace 


For thee hath given. 


And art thou not still fondly, truly loved ? 
—Thou art !—the love his spirit bore away 

Was not for earth !—a treasure but removed, 
A bright bird parted for a clearer day— 


Thine still in heaven ! 
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Ir was on a Sabbath evening, towards 
the latter end of the month of July, 
that the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, curate of 
Tintern, in Monmouthshire, set forth 
to visit his daughter Hester, who re- 
sided in one of those romantically si- 
tuated cottages, which form so inte- 
resting a feature in the mountainous 
scenery of the Wye, between Ross 
and Chepstow. The distance he had 
to go, was scarcely a mile; but the 
walk was toilsome, for his path lay 
among the hills, through which it was 
rudely cut, and the loose fragments of 
rock on which he trode gave way at 
every step. His thoughts, however, 
were too much occupied with the sad 
object of his visit, to permit of his 
heeding the rugged road, or even the 
sublime beauties of nature which 
were spread around him. 

Hester was his eldest daughter, and 
the eldest also of nine brothers and 
sisters ; a large family to feed, clothe, 
and educate, upon the scanty stipend 
of his curacy, though eked out by a 
small patrimonial property, and a for- 
tune of two hundred pounds, which he 
had with his wife. When all was put 
together, and -the profits of a small 
school added, as well as those which 
he received from the sale of a quarto 
volume “On the Dawnings of the 
Everlasting Gospel Light,’? Parson 
Lloyd was a somewhat poorer man 
than his neighbor, Farmer Morgan, 
who always boasted that he could 


spend a hundred and twenty pounds 
a-year, and pay everybody their own. 
But Farmer Morgan, at last, did not 
pay everybody their own; for he 
went into the Gazette, and there 
were only three shillings in the pound 
for his creditors, while parson Lloyd 
contrived to make both ends meet ; 
perhaps, because he took care never 
to have a creditor, always deferring 
the purchase of anything he wanted 
till he could spare the money to pay 
for it. ‘ He who makes his necessi- 
ties wait upon lis means,’? he would 
often say, ‘will never find them 
troublesome ; but reverse the order, 
and let your means be the drudges of 
your necessities, and run as fast as 
they may, they will never overtake 
them.” 

Hester Lloyd had married Farmer 
Morgan’s second son, David ; and it 
was always said, by those who pre- 
tended to know the secret, that she 
did so, more from a desire to diminish 
the heavy burden of her father’s fa- 
mily, than from any violent affection 
she had for the young man. To say 
the truth, they were a mismatched 
pair. David was a coarse rustic, of 
violent passions, a moody temper, and 
suspected of dissolute habits. Hester, 
on the contrary, was mild and gentle 
in disposition, affectionate, and train- 
ed up in the strict observance of those 
simple, unobtrusive virtues which be- 
came the comparative humility of her 
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station, and the character of her pa- 
rental roof. When, therefore, she 
married David Morgan, some shook 
their heads, and pitied the poor girl 
for the sacrifice she made; while 
others turned up their eyes, and won- 
dered how even Love could be so 
blind. 

The union had neither the appro- 
bation, nor the disapprobation, proper- 
ly so called, of Hester’s father. She 
was of an age to choose discreetly 
(having passed her three-and-twenti- 
eth year,) when, as was certainly her 
case, the heart did not take the lead 
in choosing ; and he left her, there- 
fore, to decide for herself, after tem- 
perately discussing with her, upon 
several occasions, whatever might 
fairly be urged in favor, or to the pre- 
judice, of the young man. Hester, 
herself, took a twelvemonth to con- 
sider of her decision; and finally 
yielded her consent to the pertinacious, 
rather than the ardent, solicitations of 
David Morgan. 

It has been said by an ancient cy- 
nic, that marriage has only two happy 
days, the first and the last ; but Hes- 
ter was doomed to find even this 
stinted portion of matrimonial felicity 
too liberal an allowance. On their 
return from church, an unfortunate 
difference arose between her husband 
and her father upon some trifling sub- 
ject of rural economy—the breeding 
of pigs, or the cultivation of barley, 
or some matter not a whit more im- 
portant. David was loud, overbear- 
ing, and at last insolently rude. Nay, 
he so far forgot himself, at one mo- 
ment, that his hand was raised to 
seize Mr. Lloyd by the collar. ‘‘ For- 
bear, young man !”’ said the reverend 
pastor mildly ; “and learn to have 
more command over your passions ; or 
they will one day hurry you into con- 
duct which all the rest of your days 
may not be sufficient to atone for.” 

David felt the rebuke. He felt 
ashamed. He saw the cheek of Hes- 
ter turn pale, and he felt sorrow for 
what he had done. But his father-in- 
law also felt the indignity that had 
been offered to him, and he slowly 
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walked away towards his own house. 
Hester looked after him. She said 
nothing. She only thought, as she 
leaned upon her husband’s arm, and 
proceeded silently towards his father’s 
house, what a change one little half 
hour had wrought in her condition. 
Her now obedient steps went one 
way; her heart, at that moment, 
another. The former taught her she 
was a wife ; the latter, that she must 
cease to be a daughter. It was a 
sharp lesson, to come so early. She 
said nothing. But though her tongue 
spoke not, the uneasy reflections of 
David clothed it with words of bitter- 
ness ; and he strove, as much as his 
nature would let him, during the rest 
of the day, to dispel the gloom with 
which his violence of temper had 
clouded the beginning. Hester was 
neither angry nor sullen ; but she was 
sad; and she could not conceal that 
her sadness was greatest, when, as 
she sate down to dinner, the marriage 
feast lacked one guest, whose absence 
was to her, if not the absence of all, 
at least the absence of all comfort. 
Mr. Lloyd was a sincere Christian. 
Without any parade of sanctity, he 
diligently endeavored, in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow-creatures, to ful- 
fil the commands of Him whose mi- 
nister he was. He could not, there- 
fore, let the sun go down upon his 
wrath ; but, like a primitive disciple 
of his master, he sought the dwelling 
of his enemy, with the word of peace 
and the hand of fellowship. So pure 
a judge had he been in his own cause, 
that he considered he had done wrong, 
very wrong, in suffering himself to be 
kept away from the wedding-table of 
his daughter, by his resentment for a 
hasty speech uttered by her husband. 
‘IT will go,” said he, * and heal this 
wound before I sleep.”” And he did 
go: and it was a blessed sight for 
Hester to behold, as she saw her fa- 
ther enter, with a benignant smile up- 
on his countenance, walk up to her 
husband, and taking him by the hand, 
exclaim, ‘‘ Son, we have never been 
enemies ; let us then continue to be 
friends!” David was overpowered 
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by this unexpected display of meck 
goodness ; and his voice really falter- 
ed as he replied, grasping Mr. Lloyd’s 
hand with honest warmth, ‘‘ God for- 
bid we should not!” Hester kissed 
her father, and wept; but they were 
tears of much gladness. It was a 
peaceful evening after this. Mr. 
Lloyd showed, by his cheeriul conver- 
sation, and kindly manner, that the 
spirit of anger had entirely departed 
from him, and with it all recollection 
of the offence. David did not shake 
off, quite so soon, his remembrance of 
the morning ; for he was vanquished, 
in spite of himself, and he felt—as a 
man generally does who commits a 
wrong, and finds coals of fire heaped 
upon his head, by the generous con- 
duct of the person whom he has 
wronged—humbled and ashamed, in 
his presence. Hester was supremely 
happy ; for she beheld her father and 
her husband side by side, under her 
own roof. 

Months rolled on, and the neighbors 
began to think David Morgan quite an 
altered man since his marriage. He 
was civil and obliging ; went regular- 
ly to church every Sunday ; rose early 
to his work; attended to his farm ; 
returned home sober, and before dark, 
on market-days ; got into no quarrels ; 
smoked his pipe in the evening, on a 
bench before his own door, and drank 
a pint or two of his own home-brewed 
ale. In short, he exhibited all the 
outward qualities of a steady, thriving, 
and industrious farmer; and it was 
prophesied, if he went on so, that he 
would soon become a better man than 
his father, by the difference of many 
an acre added to those which he al- 
ready rented. Hester observed this 
auspicious change, and might almost 
be called a happy wife. 

She was not entirely so; for there 
were out-breakings of temper at home, 
lightning-flashes of the mind, and dis- 
tant thunder-murmurings of the heart, 
which the eyes and ears of friends and 
neighbors nor saw nor heard. The 
sky was clear above—the sun shone 
brightly—but the elements of storm 
and tempest perpetually loured along 
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the horizon, which the first gust of 
wind would drive into angry collision. 
To Hester’s watchful eye alone, and 
to her anxious spirit, were these signs 
revealed. She could not conceal from 
herself the trials and the dangers they 
hourly menaced ; but she could con- 
ceal them from all the rest of the 
world,—and she did. Not even to 
her father did she speak of them. 
They were the griefs of her own 
foreboding heart, and they were buried 
there. If they should ever be disin- 
terred thence—if they should ever be 
realised—and write themselves in such 
characters upon her face as she could 
not hide—if her countenance com- 
plained for her—she must submit ; but 
till then, she was resolved hope should 
chasten fear, and the faith she plighted 
at the altar forbid her lips to become 
the accusers of her husband. 

It was about two years after her 
marriage, that the bankruptcy of old 
Morgan happened. For some months 
previously, Hester suspected matters 
were going wrong ; not from anything 
which her husband communicated to 
her, for he had grown reserved, sullen, 
and morose; but from the manner of 
the old man himself, from their fre- 
quent conferences in secret, and from 
his total neglect of his farming stock. 
David, too, instead of minding his own 
affairs, and looking after his own 
crops, or attending the markets, as he 
was accustomed to do, sold hand over 
head upon the ground ; took the first 
price that was offered ; replaced no- 
thing which he sold, but kept the 
money, and talked of setting up, by 
and by, as an innkeeper at Chepstow. 
Meanwhile, debts were contracted, 
and none were paid ; creditors became 
clamorous, and David grew more and 
more reckless of theirclamors. At first 
he could not pay ; at last he would not, 
and they might do as they liked. If 
Hester ventured toremonstrate, she was 
churlishly told to mind her own busi- 
ness, and look after the house, though 
there was every day less and less in it 
to look after ; for whatever could be 
spared, and often what could not, was 
converted into money. Old Morgan 
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pursued much the same course ; and 
it seemed as if father and son were 
striving with each other who should 
make most speed in the race of de- 
struction. 

Thus matters went on from bad to 
worse, and from worse to worst, for 
nearly three months; and then old 
Morgan was made a bankrupt. Every 
one predicted that David would soon 
follow ; but every one lamented it at 
the same time, on account of poor 
Hester, who was universally respected. 
Indeed, it was mainly owing to this 
feeling of respect for her, that her 
hushband’s creditors had not either en- 
forced their claims, or thrown him in- 
to a prison. They did not scruple to 
tell her so ; and though she felt grate- 
ful for their kindness, she knew it was 
a forbearance that hung by a very 
slender thread, and each day she ex- 
pected to see him dragged to jail. If 
that did happen, what was to become 
of her, far advanced in pregnancy 


with her second child, and not a roof 


to shelter her except her father’s 4 

She was sitting one evening, sadly 
ruminating upon all these things, and 
expecting David’s return, who had 
gone out early in the morning, she 
knew not whither, when Jacob Grif- 
fiths, a maternal uncle of her hus- 
band’s, a respectable, but poor old 
man, dropped in. He sate down, and 
she drew him a mug of ale, which, 
however, he scarcely touched. She 
talked to him, first upon one subject, 
and then upon another; but he hardly 
answered her, and altogether his be- 
havior was so strange, that she looked 
at himas if she thought he had already 
had a little too much; a failing which 
she knew sometimes overtook ‘ uncle 
Jacob.”? She was soon convinced, 
however, that the old man was not 
now in his cups, whatever else might 
be the matter with him, for he was 
leaning forward on his staff, which he 
held with both his hands, and the 
tears were trickling down the furrows 
of his sun-burnt face. 

«In the name of heaven, Jacob, 
what ails you?” said Hester, laying 
down her work, and going towards him. 
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**T am thinking,” said Jacob, with 
a heavy groan, that burst from him as 
he spoke—*“ I am thinking, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, how my poor sister Jane would 
have taken it to heart if she were 
alive now, which, thank God, she is 
not! But the Lord help us! what 
we may come to in this world !” 

Hester’s knees tottered—her color 
fled—and she seated herself gently by 
his side, as she exclaimed in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘* What is the matter, Ja- 
cob, that you talk thus ?” 

The old man shook his head, while 
he answered, ‘‘ Matter enough, I fear, 
but who would have thought it 1?” 

‘« For God’s sake,”’ replied Hester, 
“tell me what it is you mean. Has 
anything happened to David ?”’ 

** Ay,” said Jacob, “ and his father 
too. I was coming into Monmouth 
to-day at noon, and had just crossed 
over the Munny bridge, when I saw a 
sight of people afore me; I walked 
up to them to find out, if I could, 
what was going on—and you might 
have knocked me down with a feather, 
the next moment—for what should I 
see but David and his father, old 
George Morgan, handcuffed together 
like two thieves, and being led to pri- 
son? They did not see me, and I was 
glad on’t; for I couldn’t have spoke 
a word to them, my tongue stuck so 
to the roof of my mouth, like. I 
shall never forget how I shook.”’ 

«© Are you sure you were not mis- 
taken?” inquired Hester, in a tone of 
voice so thick and inarticulate, that 
Jacob suddenly raised his head from 
the staff on which had continued 
to support it. 

««Am I sure this is my right hand ?”” 
answered Jacob.— But, Lord pre- 
serve you! what ails you, Mrs. Mor- 
gan? You look as white as your 
apron; you are not faintish, ‘sure ? 
Here, take a sup o’ this ale— twill 
warm you, like, and do you good.” 

Hester was indeed pale enough ; 
and she trembled so violently, that 
Jacob might well suppose she needed 
something to warm her ; but she kept 
from fainting, and after a few minutes 
she was able to ask him whether he 
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knew “ what they had done, that they 
were taken to prison?” 

“T could not get at the rights of 
the matter,” said Jacob; ‘ but from 
what I understood, I should guess it 
was something about old Morgan’s 
bankrupt job ; though I don’t see, for 
my part, how that could concern Da- 
vid.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Hester, 
wiping her eyes, and sighing as if her 
heart would break. ‘* But whatever 
it is, I have had the dread of it upon 
my spirits for these many months. I 
felt certain that some misfortune or 
other was hanging over me: and it 
has come at last. My husband’s con- 
duct was so changed, he had grown 
so careless about everything, had so 
entirely neglected his affairs and his 
home, that I was sure, unless some 
change for the better took place, no- 
thing but ruin could come of it in the 
end. Oh dear! God knows, my si- 
tuation is bad enough, just now, at 
any rate.” And Hester’s tears flow- 
ed afresh, as the thought of what hersi- 
tuation was presented itself to her mind. 

“Don’t take on this way, Mrs. 
Morgan,” said Jacob. ‘ After all, 
things may not be so bad as they ap- 
pear; and be they never so bad, fret- 
ling, you know, won’t mend them. 
It is a sad business, to be sure; but 
we must hope for the best. Besides, 
many an innocent man has been 
wrongfully suspected, and taken to 
prison, before now ; and who knows 
but this may be David’s case, ay, and 
old Morgan’s too? So keep up your 
spirits, Mrs. Morgan, and don’t grieve. 
Here, take a drop of ale.” 

Hester had much cause to grieve. 
She had said truly, that the conduct 
of her husband, for a long time past, 
had been such as to prepare her for 
trouble of some kind or other; and 
her grief, therefore, on the present 
occasion, was less acute than if she 
had fallen suddenly from the sunny 
height of domestic happiness by an 
unforeseen and unexpected blow. 
But who ever found himself sufficient- 
ly prepared for misfortune? Who, 


till it came, ever ceased to hope that 
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it might not come ? CAnd who, when 
it comes, can say, I have watched for 
you so long with a troubled heart, 
that now you find me without a tear 
to sned, or a sigh tobreathe? Alas! 
the stern reality has a pang of its own 
unlike that we feel in the most vivid 
anticipation. Does the child you 
love, the mistress you adore, the pa- 
rent you venerate, lie on the bed of 
death ? What though you have whis- 
pered this fatal secret to yourself 
again, and again, and again? What 
though your spirit have mourned over 
the dying object, in all the anguish of 
inevitable bereavement? Ah me! 
wait till the eye is closed, and the 
tongue is mute—forever; tarry till 
the soul is departed—till the thing 
you dreamed is the thing you feel— 
and then you will know the difference 
between the fear of losing, ay, and 
even between what constitutes mere 
man’s certainty of losing, and the mi- 
serable certainty that you HAVE lost. 
Hester felt this difference. She 
had insensibly trained her mind to 
meet an undefined calamity ; but now, 
when it came upon her in a specific 
shape and character, she almost sunk 
beneath the shock. It was too true 
what Jacob Griffiths had told her. 
David and his father were both in 
Monmouth jail; and they were there 
upon a charge of having contrived, 
and brought about, a fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy in the case of old Morgan, un- 
der such circumstances as made it 
doubtful, at one time, whether their 
lives would not be forfeited. Matters, 
however, were not pushed to that ex- 
tremity ; but they were tried, found 
guilty, and received sentence of trans- 
portation, the father for life, and David 
for fourteen years. Hester was far 
advanced in pregnancy when her hus- 
band was thrown into prison ; and the 
very day on which the Judges entered 
Monmouth, she became the unhappy 
mother of a son, whose father, scarce- 
ly more than eight-and-forty hours 
afterwards, was branded as a felon by 
the verdict of a just and impartial jury. 
She had visited him several times 
in jail before his trial, and administer- 
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ed to him all the comfort and conso- 
lation which it was in her power to 
bestow, or in his nature to receive ; 
for it distressed her much to find that 
he manifested great hardness of heart, 
and that he was alike insensible to 
her sufferings and his own disgrace. 
But she had not seen him since his 
trial. She had not, indeed, been able 
to get so far, for her recovery, after 
lying in, was slow ; and she was still 
extremely feeble and delicate, when, 
at the expiration of about six weeks, 
she learned, by a harsh letter from 
her brutal husband, that if she ‘* want- 
ed to see him again,’’ she must go to 
Monmouth before a day named, as he 
was on that day to be conveyed, with 
other convicts, to the seaport whence 
they were to embark for New South 
Wales. She did wish to see him 
again ; and it was on the following 
morning of that very Sabbath evening, 
in the month of July, when her father 
set forth to visit her, as already men- 
tioned, that she intended to do so. 

Mr. Lloyd was desirous of seeing 
his daughter, not only to prepare her, 
by his conversation, for the melancho- 
ly task of taking, in all probability, a 
last farewell of one who, criminal and 
churlish as he was, was still her hus- 
band,—but also to arrange with her 
the time and manner of proceeding to 
Monmouth the next morning, whither 
he intended accompanying her himself. 
He found her weeping over her last 
born, which lay asleep in her lap. 
He did not chide her tears, for they 
were the natural channels of her 
grief; but in his twofold character of 
her spiritual and paternal monitor, he 
applied himself to assuage the sorrow 
which was their fruitful source. And 
he had the consolation to observe, ere 
he departed, that Hester was so far 
tranquil and resigned, as to discourse 
calmly upon her approaching interview 
with David. 

In this frame of mind he left her, 
and in this frame of mind he found 
her the following morning, when, at 
the early hour of five, she met him, 
as had been agreed upon, at the foot 
of the gentle ascent which rises ab- 
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ruptly from the site of the picturesque 
ruins of Tintern Abbey. She had 
her infant in her arms, and was ac- 
companied by a neighbor’s daughter, 
a hale buxom wench about fifteen, 
who kindly offered to go with her, and 
help carry the child, a labor for which 
the still impaired health and delicate 
frame of Hester were hardly sufficient. 
They set forth, Hester leaning for 
support upon her father, having, at 
his suggestion, transferred her sleep- 
ing baby to the care of her young 
companion. 

No possible human pain or sorrow 
could so deaden the perceptions of 
natural beauty in souls susceptible of 
its influence, as wholly to destroy 
the effects of such scenery as meets 
the eye between Tintern and Mon- 
mouth. The thick woody acclivities 
which fringe the opposite bank of the 
river; the rich meadows and green 
steeps which run shelving from the 
hills to the water’s edge, on the hi- 
ther side ; the picturesque little ham- 
let of Brook-Weir ; the smooth trans- 
lucent bay formed by the Wye, in 
front of the romantically-beautiful vil- 
lage of Landogs, built upon a_ lofty 
hill whose indented side is mantled 
with deep woods; the ruins of the 
castle of St. Briavels ; the white sails 
of small vessels occasionally gliding 
along; the solemn stillness of the 
whole scene, and its surpassing magni- 
ficence, might drive away, for a time, 
all memory of past grief, and extin- 
guish all sense of present wretched- 
ness. The face of sorrow reflects 
the placid smile of surrounding na- 
ture ; the bruised heart catches her 
repose ; and the weary spirit revives, 
beneath those feelings which lift it to 
the Divine Author of so much loveli- 
ness, while gazing, with silent glad- 
ness, upon its refreshing features. 

Hester felt all the benign influence 
of this consolation from without; and 
when they arrived in Monmouth, she 
expressed an eager desire to go at 
once to the prison, anxious to have the 
full benefit of her composed and re- 
animated feelings, in the interview 
with her husband. It was well she 
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yielded to this desire ; for had there 
been the further delay of but half an 
hour, the object of her journey would 
have been frustrated. Contrary to 
what was first intimated to the pri- 
soners, the day fixed for their depart- 
ure was hastened, in consequence of 
the transport appointed to receive 
them having received peremptory or- 
ders to sail immediately. Due notice 
of this change was given to them all, 
that they who had friends, and wish- 
ed to see them, might do so. But 
David Morgan did not trouble him- 
self about the matter ; and when Hes- 
ter, with her child in her arms, pre- 
sented herself at the prison gates, the 
vehicle in which the convicts were to 
proceed to the port of embarkation 
was already there. 

She told her business in a faltering 
voice, and was conducted by the turn- 
key to an inner-yard, where were as- 
sembled about a dozen men, whose 
scowling looks and ferocious counte- 
nances terrified her. They were 
mustered preparatory to removal. 
Among them stood David and old 
Morgan, handcuffed together, as were 
the others. Hester did not perceive 
them at first; but as they slowly ap- 
proached her, she recognised her hus- 
band, and burst into tears. She was 
shocked at his altered appearance, for 
he was now in the dress of a convict, 
with his hair cut close to his head. 
She was still more shocked at behold- 
ing the iron manacles which bound 
him to his father. 

She could not speak. Old Morgan 
was silent. David, in a hard, unfeel- 
ing tone, while not a feature of his 
face relaxed from its rigid harshness, 
merely said, ‘* You are come at last ; 
I thought you might have found your 
way here a little sooner.” Hester 
could only reply by pointing to her 
baby, with a look of beseeching an- 
guish, which seemed to say, ‘* Do not 
upbraid me,—you forget I have given 
birth to this innocent.” The mute 
appeal appeared to touch him; for he 
took her hand, and gazing for a mo- 
ment upon its thin white fingers, and 
the blue veins that were not used io 


be so visible, till sickness had made 
them so, he kissed it. Hester drew 
nearer—leaned against her husband’s 
bosom—and raising the infant towards 
his lips, whose little sparkling eyes 
unclosed themselves, as if to look up- 
on its father, she exclaimed, in a 
scarcely articulate voice, ‘ Kiss it, 
too, David,—kiss our son, and bless 
him.” The felon father bowed his 
head and kissed his innocent child, 
while, with his unfettered arm, he 
clasped closer to his breast its weep- 
ing mother. Nature asserted her pre- 
rogative for an instant; the husband 
and the father prevailed over the har- 
dened criminal ; and the heart of Da- 
vid owned that he was both. But the 
next instant he wasneither. As if he 
thought it became him to play the 
churl, even at such a moment, or that 
he should lose character with his new 
companions, who were standing round, 
witnesses of this scene, he put Hester 
coldly from him, and muttered, as he 
turned away, ‘* There—we have had 
enough of this nonsense.” 

Before Hester could reply, or re- 
move her handkerchief from her eyes, 
one of the officers of the prison enter- 
ed the yard, and ordered the convicts 
to follow him. David and old Mor- 
gan hurried out the first ; and in less 
than a minute, there were left only 
Hester, her father, and the girl who 
had accompanied them. Mr. Lloyd 
waited till he heard the rattling of the 
lumbering machine as it drove off; 
and he then led Hester out. He had 
been a silent and a sad spectator of 
the interview ; and he felt that it 
would be only an unnecessary pang, 
added to those she had already en- 
dured, if he permitted her to witness 
the actual departure of her husband. 
Her emotions, when he told her that 
he was gone, satisfied him he had 
judged rightly, and acted wisely. They 
were not those deep and maddening 
emotions which lacerate the heart, 
when a beloved object is torn from it 
forever. It was impossible they 
should be. But Hester had stood at 
the altar with David. She was a wife. 
He was her husband. She was a 
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mother. He was the father of her 
children. Ili usage may destroy all 


the finer sympathies which hallow 
those relations in a woman’s gentle 
and affectionate nature : but it is death 
alone,—or its equivalent, eternal sepa- 
ration in this world,—that can make 
her feel she has no longer a husband, 
and her children no longer a father. 
And when that feeling does come, it 
will wring the bosom with a sorrow 
unlike any other. 

Hester returned to her father’s 
house that day, and remained there 
thenceforward with her two children. 
The cottage which she had occupied 
since her marriage, was given up; 
and the produce of the little furniture 
it contained, when sold, her husband’s 
creditors allowed her to keep, out of 
respect for herself, and pity for her 
misfortunes. It was an additional 
burden which Mr. Lloyd was ill able 
to bear; but his trust was in Him 
whose command it is that we should 
succor the distressed, protect the fa- 
therless, and do all manner of good. 
In the bosom of her family, in the dis- 
charge of her maternal duties, in the 
occupation afforded her by superin- 
tending the education of the daughters 
of some of her neighbors, which ena- 
bled her to meet many of her own 
personal expenses, without drawing 
upon her father’s slender means, and 
in the peaceful retreat of the valley of 
Tintern, her mind gradually recovered 
much of its former tranquillity. <A 
more pleasing retreat could not easily 
be found. ‘* The woods and glades 
intermixed,’*—to adopt the language 
of one who has been pronounced an 
oracle in all that concerns the pictur- 
esque,—** the winding of the river,— 
the variety of the ground,—the splen- 
did ruin, contrasted with the objects 
of nature, and the elegant line formed 
by the summits of the hills which in- 
clude the whole, make altogether a 
very enchanting piece of scenery. 
Everything around breathes an air so 
calm and tranquil, so sequestered from 
the commerce of life, that it is easy 
to conceive a man of warm imagina- 
tion, in monkish times, might have 
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been allured by such a scene, to be- 
come an inhabitant of it.” 

In such a scene did Edmund, the 
son of David Morgan, pass his youth ; 
and had he lived in ‘“* monkish times,” 
by such a scene would his warm ima- 
gination have been allured, and he 
himself have become a monk of holy 
Tintern. It was his supreme delight, 
while yet a boy, to wander the live- 
long day amid the wild and craggy 
steeps, the tangled thickets, the soli- 
tary giens, and the variously wooded 
slopes, of that magnificent ainphithea- 
tre, laid out by the hand of nature. 
It was no less his delight to linger 
round the ruins of the venerable ab- 
bey, as the shadows of evening de- 
scended upon them, or when the pale 
moon partially illuminated their grey 
walls, or streamed in trembling ra- 
diance through the ivy-wreathed win- 
dows. At such moments, his imagi- 
nation would carry him back to the 
period when it was the abode of living 
piety ; when the vesper hymn pealed 
along its echoing cloisters ; and when 
all the pomp and solemnity of a reli- 
gion which inflamed the mind by the 
seduction of the senses, reigned in 
sacred grandeur beneath its roof. 
Sometimes he would people the ruin 
with the creations of his heated fan- 
cy, summon from their graves the 
shadowy forms of holy men who had 
died there in ages past, and half be- 
lieve he saw the visions of his brain 
embodied before his eyes. 

In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of ancestry may be believed, 
Descending angels have conversed with men, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

At the period now described, Ed- 
mund Morgan was in his thirteenth 
year. He was no common boy; and 
his grandfather, who had watched the 
dawnings of his character, moral and 
intellectual, prided himself upon his 
cultivation of both. Enthusiasm was 
its basis. In whatever he engaged, it 
was with the whole energy of his na- 
ture. It may be supposed, therefore, 
that he quickly mastered those branch- 
es of knowledge which were within 
the compass of Mr. Lloyd to teach, 
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and who was also anxious that he 
should have the advantage of a more 
comprehensive education. But how 
was his benevolent desire to be ac- 
complished? He was too poor to pay 
for it, and he was too friendless to 
obtain it from patronage. Accident, 
at length, if such events in the life of 
man may rightly be called accidents, 
shaped his destiny. Some trifling cir- 
cumstance, so unheeded at the time, 
that no distinct recollection of it sur- 
vived the occurrence, brought him 
into contact with an eccentric old gen- 
tleman of the neighborhood, who had 
signalized himself on more than one 
occasion by the apparent caprice with 
which he bestowed his bounty. The 
last act of the kind which had been 
talked of, was his stocking a small 
farm for an industrious young man, 
and giving him besides a hundred 
pounds to begin with, to whom he had 
never spoken till he called upon him 
to announce his intention. But he 
had observed him frequently, in his 
walks, laboring early and late, in a 
little garden which was attached to 
his cottage ; and had learned, upon 
inquiry, that he kept an aged mother, 
and a sister who was a cripple, out of 
the workhouse, by his scanty earnings. 
It was Edmund’s good fortune to at- 
tract the notice of Squire Jones, in 
the way described ; and it was not 
long after that he paid a visit to Mr. 
Lloyd, for the express purpose of 
asking a few questions about him. 
The good old man spoke with pride 
and affection of his pupil and grand- 
son, but with despondency of his fu- 
ture prospects.‘ ] have reared him 
as my own,” said he, ‘ from his cra- 
dle, and I should close my eyes in 
peace, if I could know, or reasonably 
hope, so goodly a branch would not 
be left to float like a worthless weed 
upon the stream of time.” —* He shall 
be planted;” replied Squire Jones, 
“ Send forthe boy. But never mind, 
just now. You know in what soil he 
will be most likely to thrive. I shall 
By that time 
make your choice, and leave the rest 
to me.” The morrow 


call again to-morrow. 


came—the 
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choice was made—and Edmund was 
to study for the Church, at Oxford, 
(the great ambition of his youthful 
mind,) upon an ample allowance se- 
cured to him by Squire Jones, in such 
a way as nothing but his own miscon- 
duct could forfeit. 

If Edmund was the pride of his 
grandfather, be was no less the idol of 
his mother, who would sometimes think 
that Heaven had bestowed such a trea- 
sure upon her, in compensation for 
what it had taken away. Perhaps her 
love for Edmund was somewhat height- 
ened, by the circumstance that she 
had lost her first child when it was on- 
ly four years old, and he had become, 
therefore, her only one ; but, in truth, 
his own affectionate disposition, his in- 
genuousness of character, and his in- 
tellectual endowments, were, of them- 
selves, sufficient passports to all the 
love of a fond mother’s heart. And 
Hester was a fond mother, though not 
a weak one. She looked forward, 
with dejected feelings, to the now ap- 
proaching moment of her first separa- 
tion from her dear boy ; but she was 
too gratefully conscious of the benefit 
he was to derive from that separation, 
to repine at it. 

There had always been one sub- 
ject, which, whenever it occupied the 
thoughts of Hester, was most painful 
and distressing to her. It was the mys- 
tery of Edmund’s birth. She could 
not teli him his father was a con- 
vict, and she had no reason to believe 
any one else had done so. She could 
not even tell him that he lived; for 
from the moment of his leaving Mon- 
mouth prison, down to that of which 
we are now speaking, no tidings of 
him had reached her. Neither he nor 
old Morgan had written a single line 
to any relative or friend they had left 
behind. All she ever learned con- 
cerning him, was, that he had arrived 
safely at New South Wales. Ed- 
mund, when a child, would often talk 
of his father, merely because the word 
was constantly upon the lips of his 
playmates, and because he saw they 
had fathers. But as he grew older, 
and began to reflect, a thousand little 
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circumstances presented themselves 
to his mind, which convinced him 
there was some mystery, though he 
knew not what, that hung over his in- 
fancy. Once, and only once, he ask- 
ed his mother, ‘‘ Wo is my father ? 
And were is he?’’ But the silent 
agitation of Hester, for she could not 
answer him, sealed his lips upon that 
subject ever afterwards. 

Edmund was in his sixteenth year 
when he went to the University, and 
he remained there, with the usual vi- 
sits at home during the vacations, till 
he was one-and-twenty. The progress 
he made in his studies, and the cha- 
racter he bore for strict propriety of 
conduct, well justified the munificent 
liberality of his patron. But he was 
denied one gratification, that of glad- 
dening his grandfather’s pride in him, 
by the display of his scholastic attain- 
ments. The good old man, full of 
years and ripe in virtue, had breathed 
his last, from the gradual decay of 
nature, rather than from the inroads of 
disease, not long after he had seen the 
wish nearest his heart realised. Ed- 
mund was with him when he died, and 
he followed him to the grave with feel- 
ings which emphatically told hin how 
he could have loved and how mourned 
—a father! By the interest of his 
benefactor, (who, the more he saw, 
and the more he knew of Edmund, 
found what had originally borne the 
stamp of a benevolent whim merely, 
gradually assuming the better quality 
of a permanent desire to befriend him, ) 
the curacy of Tintern was reserved for 
his benefit, when he should be duly 
qualified, by ordination, to assume its 
pastoral functions. Meanwhile, the 
place of Mr. Lloyd was supplied by a 
neighboring clergyman, to whom the 
fatigues of double duty were sweeten- 
ed by something beyond the allotted 
stipend, out of the purse of Squire 
Jones. 

The Rev. Edmund Morgan was in 
his three-and-twentieth year, when, 
as the curate of Tintern, he took pos- 
session of the little parsonage house 
in which his youth had been passed, 
and which was endeared to him by 
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the recollection of almost every inci- 
dent in his yet spring-tide of life, that 
could shed a charm upon the retro- 
spect. He brought to his sacred of- 
fice a larger stock of theological eru- 
dition, and a mind naturally of a high- 
er order, than had belonged to his 
grandfather ; but in the purity of his 
life, in the holiness of his zeal, and in 
his exemplary discharge of the nume- 
rous duties that belong to a faithful 
minister of the gospel, he had an ex- 
ample ever present to his memory, 
which it was his constant prayer he 
might be able to follow. One only 
circumstance troubled the calm and 
peaceful flow of the serene current of 
his life. A heavy grief—some untold 
sorrow—lay like a canker at his mo- 
ther’s heart ; its ravages were under- 
mining her health, and contracting, 
with fearful rapidity, the already too 
little space which stretched between 
her and the grave. Her wan features, 
her secret tears, whose traces were 
frequently visible in her swollen eyes 
when she appeared at the breakfast 
table, and those unbidden sighs that 
would burst from her at times, as if 
her heart were full to breaking, caus- 
ed Edmund many a sleepless night, 
and many a waking hour of melancholy 
thoughts. There had ever been so 
much of unreserved communication 
between himself and his mother, upon 
all things save this one, that he felt 
he had here no right to intrude upon 
the sanctuary of her grief, because he 
concluded she must have sufficient 
reasons for drawing around it so im- 
penetrable a veil. When, however, 
he perceived what inroads it was mak- 
ing upon a life so dear to him, he 
could no longer be restrained by these 
delicate considerations. A higher du- 
ty than even the respect inspired by 
filial obligations—the sacred duty of 
his calling, which enjoined him to 
breathe the word of comfort over the 
wounded and mourning spirit, made 
him resolve to seek an opportunity of 
tenderly imploring from his mother a 
disclosure of the afiliction that preyed 
thus fatally upon her peace of mind. 
But ere he found an opportunity, 
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events forced themselves a passage to 
his ear. 

His mother entered his room one 
morning in extreme agitation. ‘ You 
have heard,” said she, with a falter- 
ing voice, ‘of the dreadful business 
that took place last week; the mur- 


der, for so it is considered, of one of 


the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keepers, 
ina scuffle between him and the poach- 
er, Isaac 63 

‘© T have,” replied Edmund, “ and 
the wretched man will surely be hung, 
if he is taken.” 


rice. 


“ He is taken,’? answered Mrs. 
Morgan, “and lodged in Monmouth 
jail.” 


“It is the law of God and man,’’ 
said Edmund, “ that whoso sheddeth 
the blood of another, his own blood 
shall be the atonement. This Isaac 
Price, moreover, is spoken of as a 
culprit inured to many cries; one 
who has walked in the paths of vice 
all his life. But why this excessive 
agitation, my dear mother? What 
is it that troubles you so grievously, 
and that has so long troubled you ?” 

«You shail know, Edmund ; for it 
is better you should hear it fram my 
lips than from those of others, and 
concealment is now no longer possible. 
Isaac Price is your father !”’ 

«© My father!’ exclaimed Edmund; 


and he spoke not another word.  Ifis 


mother wept bitterly. For several 
minutes they sate in silence; the 
thoughts of Mrs. Morgan travel- 


ling through a miserable past, and 
those of her son absorbed in the con- 
flict of present amazement and future 
suffering. He had found a father, 
but the first impulse of his feelings 
was to blush at the discovery. He 
had learned the secret of his birth, 
and the knowledge of it tinged his 
cheek with shame. He waited till 
his mother became more calm, and 
then prepared to listen to a tale which 
he knew must deeply afflict him. 
She, with as inuch composure as she 
could command, related all the cir- 
cumstances attendiog her marriage 
with David Morgan, and of the crime 
for which he was transported. But 
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in what she further disclosed, Ed- 
mund at once discovered the cause of 
sorrow which had so 
long harassed her. The term of his 
senience having expired, end his fa- 
ther being dead, David obtained a 
passage back to England; and it was 
in the summer of the year following 
that in which Edmund went to Ox- 
ford, that he reappeared in his native 
place. He did not make himself 
known ; and indeed appearance 
was so altered in the seventeen years 


that ceaseless 


his 


he had been absent, that no one could 
have recognised him at first sight. 
But he prowled about the neighbor- 
hood ; and one evening, when Hester 
was walking out alone, he suddenly 
presented himself before her. She 
was alarmed, thinking he was some 
man who intended to insult, or perhaps 
rob her. He called her by her name; 
his voice awakened the recollection of 
him in her memory, and gazing at him 
for a moment, she knew it was her 
husband. 

He made a few inquiries about her- 
self, her father, and her children; but 
told her he never meant to trouble her 
by claiming her as his wife. ‘I am 
poor enough,” said he, “ and I sup- 
pose you are not over rich; but when 
I want a guinea, I shall not be parti- 
cular in looking to you for it; and I 
expect you will not begradge to get 
rid of me upon such easy terms. If 
you have any moncy in your pocket 
now, it is more than I have in mine, 
and a few shillings will be acceptable 
to me.”? Hester gave him what she 
had; but before she could utter a 
word in reply, he had turned upon 
his heel and entered a coppice by the 
road side, observing, as he went away, 
«Remember, if you wish to be free 
from David Morgan, you will not de- 
ny Isaac Price, whenever he sends 
or watches for you.”” From that time 
he had continued to persecute her ; 
sometimes with threatening messages, 
and sometimes by dogging her steps, 
so that she almost dreaded to leave 
the parsonage house. How he con- 
trived to live she could only surmise 
from what she heard about him, every 
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now and then, as Isaac Price, till at 
length the affray between him and one 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s game-keep- 
ers led to the awful catastrophe which 
caused him to be apprehended as a 
murderer. Then, too, it began to be 
whispered in Tintern, that Isaac Price 
the poacher, was no other than David 
Morgan who had been transported up- 
wards of twenty years ago, and who 
was the father of that excellent young 
man, the Rev. Edmund Morgan. 
Edmund listened to this recital with 
deep attention ; and, when it was con- 
cluded, he exclaimed, after a short 
pause, ‘* Mother, I will see my father. 
I can do nothing for him in this world, 
which he must so soon leave: but he 
is not prepared for the next; and his 
eternal soul must not perish. I will 
visit him in prison; talk with him ; 
and, if Almighty God bless my pur- 
pose, I may become an instrument, 
in his hands, for bringing him to the 
true repentance of a contrite sinner.” 
There was consolation to Hester’s 
heart in these words of her son; and 
her sorrow was not without gladness, 
when she thought of the good work 
which filial piety might accomplish. 
The very next day, Edmund went 
to Monmouth, and procured an inter- 
view with Isaac Price. He did not 
disclose himself; but assumed the 
character of a friend of Mrs. Morgan 
merely ; sent by her to know if there 
were any service which she could ren- 
der him in his present situation. It 
may be imagined with what feelings 
he beheld, for the first time, him who 
was his father in the degraded condi- 
tion of a felon and a murderer. His 
appearance was that of a man between 
fifty and sixty, with a powerful make 
of body, and a countenance which in- 
dicated a rough and daring spirit, ra- 
ther than the prevalence of ferocious 
passions. His eye was dull and heavy, 
and sunk deep into his head; and on 
his right cheek there were the traces 
of a severe wound, which, it was sup- 
posed, he had received in his despe- 
rate struggle with the game-keeper. 
The top of his head was entirely bald; 
and, when his hat was off, the bold 
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projection of his forehead gave a vi- 
gorous and determined character to 
the general expression of his face. 
He scarcely looked at Edmund while 
speaking to him; but once or twice 
their eyes met, and—it might be fan- 
cy—but his manner seemed disturbed, 
as if some dimly remembered resem- 
blance of features once familiar to him 
were suddenly awakened ; for Edmund 
was exceedingly like his mother. To 
the pretended message, of which Ed- 
mund represented himself as the bear- 
er, his answer was, that ‘he knew of 
no service which Mrs. Morgan, or any- 
body else, could render him, unless 
she could save his neck from the hal- 
ter ; and, if she would supply him with 
money to pay the lawyers well, per- 
haps he might get off.’ Edmund, 
who felt deeply shocked at this repro- 
bate speech, and at the reckless insen- 
sibility it evinced of the awful situa- 
tion in which his father stood, said, 
he would undertake to promise for 
Mrs. Morgan that, whatever money 
might be required to obtain for him 
the utmost benefit of legal assistance, 
should be ready. He then endeavor- 
ed, indirectly, to lead him into a con- 
versation upon the nature of the crime 
with which he was charged, and the 
certain consequences of his conviction ; 
but he maintained a sullen silence ; 
and, at last, manifested no equivocal 
symptoms of a determination to put an 
end totheinterview. Edmund, there- 
fore, took his leave. 

It wanted full two months of the 
time when the assizes would com- 
mence ; and, during the whole of that 
period, Edmund sought frequent op- 
portunities, (sometimes twice or thrice 
in the course of a week,) of visiting 
his father, as the messenger of Mrs. 
Morgan; but at none of these visits 
did David give him to understand he 
was indebted for this solicitude, on her 
part, to that which was the real cause. 

cdmund, at length, beheld the ripen- 
ing harvest which was to reward his 
hallowed labors. Inspired with a 
holy ardor, beyond what even his sa- 
cred zeal in the cause of heaven could 
excite in ordinary circumstances ; and 
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his fervent piety exalted by the con- 
sciousness that it was a father’s salva- 
tion he was seeking ; every impulse 
of his heart and mind, every energy 
which religion could animate, was em- 
ployed to regenerate the sinful nature, 
and touch the hardened bosom of the 
criminal. Much, he considered, was 
accomplished, when he had brought 
him into such a state of feeling, that 
he would listen patiently and atten- 
tively to his mild yet earnest exhorta- 
tions, though they elicited no corres- 
ponding demonstrations of repentant 
sorrow. But most was he rejoiced, 
and most assured did he then feel of 
ultimate success, when, as he was one 
evening about to depart, after having 
enforced, with more than his usual 
eloquence, the great doctrine of a sin- 
cere repentance and a true reconcilia- 
tion unto God, through the Redeem- 
er, his father took him by the hand, 
and in a voice of supplication almost, 
rather than of inquiry, said, ‘‘ When 
shall I see you again, sir?”? He had 
never before asked a similar question: 
he had never before manifested the 
slightest desire for his return ; and 
his doing so now, was a grateful evi- 
dence to Edmund that his awakened 
heart began to hunger for the words 
of eternal life,—for the consolation of 
believing, with a devout and lively 
faith, that ‘‘if we confess our sins, 
God is faithful and righteous to for- 
give us our sins, and make us clean 
from all wickedness.’’ Nor was this 
a delusive promise. The seed of 
righteousness had been sown; the 
tree had taken root ; and the diligent 
laborer in the vineyard saw its green 
branches shoot forth, bearing goodly 
and pleasant fruit. 

The day of trial came, and David 
was arraigned as a criminal before 
man; but stood before his judges as 
one who, having made his peace with 
God, was -prepared to atone for the 
life he had taken, by the just forfei- 
ture of his own. He was convicted, 
and sentence of death passed upon 
him. He heard it with an air of com- 
posure and resignation, which even 
they who knew not the conversion 
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that had been wrought within him, 
still recognised as the workings of a 
contrite heart, and not as the insensi- 
bility of an obdurate and callous one. 
He returned to his cell, and greeted 
Edmund, whom he found waiting for 
him, with a serene smile, that seemed 
to say, the last mortal pang will soon 
be past, and you have taught my soul 
how to pray for mercy, and hope for 
happiness hereafter. The short inter- 
val that remained to him before he as- 
cended the scaffold was so employed, 
and his demeanor such, that Edmund’s 
heart yearned to receive a blessing 
from lips which were now washed pure 
from guilt. He could not endure the 
thought that his father should quit the 
world in ignorance that the son, whom 
he knew not, had been a shining light 
to show him the path of salvation. 
And yet he feared lest the disclosure 
might discompose his thoughts, and 
bring them back again to earth. He 
was thus unresolved, and the fatal 
morning approached. Edmund pass- 
ed the whole of the preceding night 
with his father, in those solemn exer- 
cises of devotion which are the fitting 
preparations of an immortal soul for 
heaven. The dim light of a lamp fell 
upon his features as he bent over a 
Bible which lay open before him, and 
from which he was reading such pas- 
sages as were most appropriate to the 
situation of his father. 

David fixed his eyes upon him with 
sudden emotion, and exclaimed, ‘ It 
is very striking!’ Edmund looked up. 
«] was thinking at that moment,”’ he 
continued, ‘of one whom it would 
have delighted me to see ere I die, 
though I have never mentioned her to 
you, sir, as my wife. But you are 
her friend, and I hope you have found 
cause to speak of me to her in such a 
way that I may feel assured of her for- 
giveness for all the misery I have oc- 
casioned her.” 

«« My mother,” exclaimed Edmund, 
with an emphatic solemnity of voice, 
«is on her knees this night, to pray 
for you, and to join her intercessions 
with those of your son.” 

David’s breathing was quick, and 
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his whole frame violently agitated ; 
but he could not utter a word. 

«* Father !”? cried Edmund, and 
knelt before him. 

David took his son’s hands and 
pressed them convulsively to his bo- 
som, but still he could not speak, 
though he wept as achild. Ina few 
minutes the struggle was over, and he 
was able calmly to learn how myste- 
riously the will of God had brought 
about his conversion by the holiness 
of his own issue. 

The morning dawned, and only a 
few hours now remained before he 
would have to suffer the brief agony 
of a death which no longer appalled 
him by its terrors. He earnestly en- 
treated Edmund to accompany him to 
the scaffold, that he might see with 
how much christian fortitude he could 
meet his doom. It was a dreadful 
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He 
As they 
passed through one of the yards lead- 
ing to the place of execution, David 


task, but he shrank not from it. 
walked by his father’s side. 


stopped and spoke to his son. ‘It 
was on this very spot,’’ said he, ‘ that 
I first looked upon you, then an infant 
in the arms of your mother; and she 
held you to me, and bade me kiss you; 
and I did so. It was my First kiss. 
Receive here, my son, my Last; and, 
if I am worthy to beg a blessing from 
heaven upon you, may your life be 
spared till a child of your own shall 
smooth your path to the grave, as you 
have smoothed mine!” So saying, 
he bent forward, pressed his lips gently 
on the forehead of Edmund, then 
walked on with a firm step, and, ina 
few moments, David Morgan had sa- 
tisfied alike the laws of God and man, 
by rendering litle for life. 
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events 
trivial causes, 


“GREAT sometitaes spring 
from ” Of the truth 
of this adage, no man is, I think, so 
greata heretic, as to expressany doubt; 
—were such the case, it weuld be by 
no merns difleult to conjure up a host 
of evidence, in support of our propo- 
sition ; but, seeing that “such things 
are,” jet us at once to the point. 

The present age is so rife ia whims 
and proposals, that I am rather appre- 
hensive some may doubt the feasibility 
of the following. 
methinks, quite as many 
Others which were recently strangled, 


INevertheless, it is, 


’ 
good as 


in str@ecling for existence. 

In looking over some old pamphlets 
the other day, I met with the follow- 
ing “true and particular account” 
of Mr. Peter Pounce, Postmaster of 
Petersham, and his horse Prance. 

Now, according to my author (of 
whose veracity I entreat the reader to 
use his own discretion) it seems this 
Mr. Pounce was an exceedingly good 
kind of man, and that his horse, 
Prance, was also an exceedingly good 
kind of horse ; moreover, when the 
postinaster travelled, he usually put 


FOR A PLAN TO DISCITARGE 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
upat the George, where there was ex- 
good entertainment for both 





ceedingly 
Upon one occasion, 
h iste, war, 


man and horse. 
being in grea Pounce di- 
rected the ost 


to the stable, but to 


' 
t 
ler not to put Prance in- 
tie the 


Now, ascruel fate 


him to 
brew-house door. 
would have it, there was just within 
the tub 
lees, which, luckless moment for him, 
(being thirsty) . he 
quatied off in a trice. 
‘| he consegrence was, Prance féll 


nae’s reach a full of wine 


unceremoniously 
drunk; nay, he acted 


death so to the life, that 
master, reckoning him absolutely de- 


down dead 


much his 
funct, had him flayed, and sold his 
skin to a tanner, who happened to be 
drinking in the kitchen. 
Mr. Pounce then walked in a solitary 


ale-house 


mood to his home, and communicated 
the melancholy affair to his good lady, 
who wept bitterly at Prance’s untime- 
ly fate. 

But leaving her to dry her eyes 
The weather being 


, we 
return to the naw. 
cold, he was, by the loss of his skin, 
&e. quite sobered, and prudeatly trot- 
ted to his master’s door, at which he 
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North.—-Ir is not safe to say, James, 
that any one single thought that ever 
was in the mind is forgotten. It 
may be gone, utterly gone—like a 
bird out of a cage. But @ thought 
is not like a bird, a mortal thing ; 
and why may it not, after many, ma- 
ny long years have past by—so many 
and so long that we look with a sort 
of quiet longing on the churchyard 
heaps—why may it not return all at 
once from a ‘far countrée,’’ fresh, 
and fair, and bright, as of yore, when 
first it glided into being, up from 
among the heaven-dew-opened pores 
in the celestial soil of the soul, and 
** possessed it wholly,” as if there for- 
ever were to have been its blissful 
abiding-place, in those sunny regions 
where sin and sorrow as yet had 
shown their evil eyes, but durst not 
venture in, to scare off from the para- 
dise even one of all its divinest in- 
mates! Why may not the thought, 
I ask, return—or rather, rise up 
again on the spirit, from which it has 
never flown, but lain hushed in that 
mysterious dormitory, where ideas 
sleep, all ready to awake again into 
life, even when most like death—for 
Ideas are as birds of passage, and they 
are also akin to the winter-sleepers, 
so that no man comprehends their ex- 
its or their entrances, or can know 
whether any one of all the tribe is at 
any one moment a million of miles 
off, or wheeling round his head, and 
ready to perch on his hand! 

Shepherd.—Alloo me, sir, noo to 
press you to anither glass o’ Mrs. 
Gentle’s elder-flower wine. 

Yorth. —Frontignac !— Now, do 
you, James, take up the ball—for I’m 
out of breath. 

Shepherd.—To please you, sir, I hae 
read lately—or at least tried to read— 
thae books, and lectures, and what 
not, on the Association 0’ Ideas—and 
yon explanations and theories of Tam- 
mas Broon’s, and Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art’s, and Mr. Alison’s, and the lave, 
seem, at the time the volume’s lyin’ 


METAPHYSICS AND POETRY. 


open afore you, rational aneuclh—sae 
that you canna help believin’ that each 
o’ them has flung doon a great big 
bunch o’ keys, wi’ a clash on the table, 
that’ll enable you to open a’ the locks 
0’ a’ the doors o’ the Temple o’ Natur. 
But, dog on’t! the verra first lock 
you try, the key’ll no fit! Or if it 
fits, you cannot get it to turn roun’, 
though you chirt wi’ your twa hands 
till you’re baith black and red in the 
face, and desperate angry. A’ the 
Metapheesicks that ever were theo- 
reezed into a system 0’ Philosophy ‘Il 
never clear up the mystery o’ memory 
ae hue, or enable me nor onybody 
else to understand hoo, at ae time, 
ye may knock on your head wi’ your 
loof or nieve till it’s sair, without 
awakening a single thocht, ony mair 
than you would awauken a dormouse 
in the heart o’ the bole of an aik, by 
tappin’ on the rough hide ; while at 
another time, you canna gie your head 
a jie to the ae side, without tens 0’ 
thousans o’ thochts flcein’ out o’ your 
mouth, your nose, and your een, just 
like a swarm o’ bees playin’ whurr— 
and bum—into the countless sky, 
when by chance you hae upset a skep, 
or the creturs o’ thair accord, and in 
the passion o’ their ain instinck, are 
aff after their Queen, and havin’ tor- 
mented half the kintra-side for hours, 
a’ at last settle down on the branch 0’ 
an apple-tree perhaps—the maist un- 
likely, to all appearance, they could 
find—and perplexin’ to the man wi’ 
the ladder, and the towel outower his 
face,—because the Queen-Bee prefer- 
red, for some inscrutable reason, that 
ackward branch to a’ ither resting 
places on which she could hae rested 
her doup, although it was physically 
and morally impossible that she could 
ever hae seen the tree afore, never 
havin’ been alloo’d to set her foot 
ayont the door o’ the skep, for rea- 
sons best known to her subjects, or at 
least her Ministers, wha, unlike some 
ithers I micht mention, dinna despise 
the voice o’ the people, even though 
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it should be nae louder nor a murmur 
or a hum! 

North.—Come, James, no politics— 
keep to philosophy. 

Shepherd.—The Queen-Thocht’s 
the same’s the Queen-Bee—and when 
she’s let loose intill heaven, out flees 
the haill swarm o’ winged fancies at 
her tail, wi’ a noise like thunder. 

North.—But we were speaking of 
Keepsakes— 

Shepherd.—And sae we are still. I 
see the road windin’ alang on the 
richt haun yonner—but we’re like pas- 
sengers loupin’ aff the tap o’ the cotch 
at the fit o’ a hill, and divin’ devious 
through a wood by a short cut, to 
catch her again afore she get through 
the turnpike. 

North.—The pleasantest way either 
of travel or of talk. 

Shepherd.—Ten hunder thousan’ 
million thochts and feelings, and fan- 
cies, and ideas, and emotions, and 
passions, and what not, a’ lie thege- 
ther, heads and thraws, in the great, 
wide, saft, swellin’, four-posted, mony- 
pillowed bed o’ the Imagination. Joys, 
sorrows, hopes, fears, raptures, ago- 
nies, shames, horrors, repentances, 
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remorses—strange bed-fellows indeed, 
sir—some skuddy-naked, some clothed 
in duds, and some gorgeously appa- 
relled, ready to rise up and sit down 
at feasts and festivals 

North.—Stop, James, stop—— 

Shepherd.—’Tis the poet alane, sir, 
that can speak to ony purpose about 
sie an association o’ ideas as that, sir ; 
he kens at every hotch amang them, 
whilk is about to start up like a sheet- 
ed cadaver shiverin’ cauld-rife as the 
grave, or a stoled queen, a rosy, balmy, 
fragrant-bosomed queen, wi’ lang, 
white, satin arms, to twine roun’ your 
verrasowle! Butthe metaphyseecian, 
what kens he about the matter? 
Afore he has putten the specs astrad- 
dle o’ his nose, the floor o’ the imagi- 
nation is a’ astir like the foaming sea 
—and aiblins hushed again into acawm 
as deep as that o’ a sunny hill, where 
lichts and lambs are dancin’ thegether 
on the greensward, and to the music 
of the lilting linties amang the golden 
groves 0’ broom, proud to see their 
yellow glories reflected in the pools, 
like blossoms bloomin’ in anither 
warld belonging to Naiads and the 
merinaids ! 











DESCRIPTION 


Mexka may be styled a handsome 
town ; its streets are in general broader 
than those of eastern cities ; the houses 
lofty, and built of stone; and the nu- 
merous windows that face the streets 
give them a more lively and European 
aspect than those of Egypt or Syria, 
where the houses present but few 
windows towards the exterior. Mek- 
ka (like Djidda) contains many houses 
three stories high ; few at Mekka are 
white-washed ; but the dark grey co- 
lor of the stone is much preferable to 
the glaring white that offends the eye 
in Djidda. In most towns of the Le- 
vant the narrowness of a street contri- 
butes to its coolness ; and in countries 
where wheel-carriages are not used, 
a space that allows two loaded camels 
to pass each other is deemed suffi- 
cient. At Mekka, however, it was 
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necessary to leave the passages wide, 
for the innumerable visiters who here 
crowd together; and it is in the 
houses adapted for the reception of 
pilgrims and other sojourners, that 
the windows are so contrived as to 
command a view of the streets. 

The city is open on every side ; 
but the neighboring mountains, if 
properly defended, would form a 
barrier of considerable strength against 
an enemy. In former times it had 
three walls to protect its extremities ; 
one was built across the valley, at the 
street of Mala ; another at the quarter 
of Shebeyka; and the third at the 
valley opening into the Mesfale. 
These walls were repaired in A.H. 816 
and 828, and in a century after some 
traces of them still remained. 

The only public place in the body 
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of the town is the ample square of the 
great mosque; no trees or gardens 
cheer the eye ; and the scene is enli- 
vened only during the Hadj by the 
great number of well-stored shops 
which are found in every quarter. 
Except four or five large houses belong- 
ing to the Sherif, two medreses or col- 
leges (now converted into corn maga- 
zines), and the mosque, with some 
buildings and schools attached to it, 
Mekka cannot boast of any public 
edifices, and in this respect is, per- 
haps, more deficient than any other 
eastern city of the same size. Nei- 
ther khans, for the accommodation of 
travellers, or for the deposit of mer- 
chandize, nor palaces of grandees, nor 
mosques, which adorn every quarter 
of other towns in the East, are here 
to be seen; and we may perhaps at- 
tribute this want of splendid buildings 
to the veneration which its inhabitants 
entertain for their temple ; this pre- 
vents them from constructing any edi- 
fice which might possibly pretend to 
rival it. 

The houses have windows looking 


towards the street; of these many 


project from the wall, and have their 
frame-work elaborately carved, or 
gaudily painted. Before them hang 
blinds made of slight reeds, which 
exclude flies and gnats, while they 
admit fresh air. Every house has its 
terrace, the floor of which (composed 
of a preparation from lime-stone) is 
built with a slight inclination, so that 
the rain-water runs off through gutters 
into the street; for the rains#here are 
so irregular that it is not worth while 
to collect the water of them in cis- 
terns, as is done in Syria. The ter- 
races are concealed from view by 
slight parapet walls; for throughout 
the east, it is reckoned disvreditable 
that a man should appear upon the 
terrace, whence he might be accused 
of looking at women in the neighbor- 
ing houses, as the females pass much 
of their time on the terraces, employ- 
ed in various domestic occupations, 
such as drying corn, hanging up linen, 
&e. The Europeans of Aleppo alone 
enjoy the privilege of frequenting their 
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terraces, which are often beautifully 
built of stone ; here they resort during 
the summer evenings, and often to sup 
and pass the night. All the houses of 
the Mekkawys, except those of the 
principal and richest inhabitants, are 
constructed for the accommodation of 
lodgers, being divided into many 
apartments, separated from each oth- 
er, and each consisting of a sitting- 
room and a small kitchen. Since 
the pilgrimage has begun to de- 
cline, (this happened before the Waha- 
by conquest, ) many of the Mekkawys, 
no longer deriving profit from the let- 
ting of their lodgings, have found them- 
selves unable to afford the expense of 
repairs ; and thus numerous buildings 
in the outskirts have fallen completely 
into ruin, and the town itself exhibits 
in every street houses rapidly decay- 
ing. I saw only one of recent con- 
struction ; it was in the quarter of El 
Shebeyka, belonged to a Sheriff, and 
cost, as report said, one hundred and 
fifty purses ; such a house might have 
been built at Cairo for sixty purses. 
The streets are all unpaved ; and 
in summer time the sand and dust in 
them are as great a nuisance as the 
mud is in the rainy season, during 
which they are scarcely passable after 
a shower ; for in the interior of the 
town the water does not run off, but 
remains till it is dried up. It may be 
ascribed to the destructive rains, 
which, though of shorter duration than 
in other tropical countries, fall with 
considerable violence, that no ancient 
buildings are found in Mekka. The 
mosque itself has undergone so many 
repairs under different sultans, that it 
may be called a modern structure ; 
and of the houses, I do not think there 
exists one older than four centuries ; 
it is not, therefore, in this place that 
the traveller must look for interesting 
specimens of architecture, or such 
beautiful remains of Saracenic struc- 
tures, as are still admired in Syria, 
Egypt, Barbary, and Spain. In this 
respect the ancient and far-famed 
Mekka is surpassed by the smallest 
provincial towns of Syria or Egypt. 
The same may be said with respect 
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to Medina, and I suspect that the 
towns of Yeman are generally poor 
in architectural remains. 

Mekka is deficient in those regula- 
tions of police which are customary 
in Eastern cities. The streets are 
totally dark at night, no lamps of any 
kind being lighted; its different quar- 
ters are without gates, differing in this 
respect also from most Eastern towns, 
where each quarter is regularly shut 
up after the last evening prayers. 
The town may therefore be crossed at 
any time of the night, and the same 
attention is not paid here to the secu- 
rity of merchants, as well as of hus- 
bands, (on whose account, principally, 
the quarters are closed,) as in Syrian 
or Egyptian towns of equal magni- 
tude. The dirt and sweepings of the 
houses are cast into the streets, where 
they soon become dust or mud accord- 
ing to the season. The same custom 
seems to have prevailed equally in 
ancient times; for I did not perceive 
in the skirts of the town any of those 
heaps of rubbish which are usually 
found near the large towns of Turkey. 

With respect to water, the most 
important of all supplies, and that 
which always forms the first object of 
inquiry among Asiatics, Mekka is not 
much better provided than Djidda ; 
there are but few cisterns for collect- 
ing rain, and the well-water is so 
brackish that it is used only for culi- 
nary purposes, except during the time 
of the pilgrimage, when the lowest 
class of hadjys drink it. The famous 
well of Zemzem, in the great mosque, 
is indeed sufliciently copious to sup- 
ply the whole town; but, however 
holy, its water is heavy to the taste 
and impedes digestion; the poorer 
classes besides have not permission 
to fill their water-skins with it at 
pleasure. The best water in Mekka 
is brought by a conduit from the vi- 
cinity of Arafat, six or seven hours 
distant. The present government, 
instead of constructing similar works, 
neglects even the repairs and requi- 
site cleansing of this aqueduct. It is 
wholly built of stone ; and all those 
parts of it which appear above ground, 
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are covered with a thick layer of 
stone and cement. I heard that it 
had not been cleaned during the last 
fifty years; the consequence of this 
negligence is, that the most of the 
water is lost in its passage to the city 
through apertures, or slowly forces 
its way through the obstructing sedi- 
ment, though it flows in a full stream 
into the head of the aqueduct at Ara- 
fat. The supply which it affords in 
ordinary times is barely sufficient for 
the use of the inhabitants, and during 
the pilgrimage sweet water becomes 
an absolute scarcity ; a small skin of 
water (two of which skins a person 
may carry) being then often sold for 
one shilling—a very high price among 
Arabs. 

There are two places in the interior 
of Mekka where the aqueduct runs 
above ground ; there the water is let 
off into small channels or fountains, 
at which some slaves of the Sherif 
are stationed, to exact a toll from 
persons filling their water-skins. In 
the time of the Hadj, these fountains 
are surrounded day and night by 
crowds of people quarrelling and fight- 
ing for access to the water. Dur- 
ing the late siege, the Wahabys cut 
off the supply of water from the aque- 
duct ; and it was not till some time 
after, that the injury which this struc- 
ture then received, was partially re- 
paired. 

There is a small spring which oozes 
from under the rocks behind the great 
palace of the Sherif, called Beit el 
Sad ; itsis said to afford the best wa- 
ter in this country, but the supply is 
very scanty. The spring is enclosed, 
and appropriated wholly to the She- 
rif’s family. 

Beggars, and infirm or indigent 
hadjys, often entreat the passengers 
in the streets of Mekka for a draught 
of sweet water; they particularly 
surround the water-stands, which are 
seen in every corner, and where, for 
two paras in the time of the Hadj, 
and for one para at other times, as 
much water may be obtained as will 
fill a jar. 
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VARIETIES, 


** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





ORIGIN OF SIGNS.—THE CAT AND 
THE FIDDLE. 
No part of the history of civilized na- 
tions is involved in such deep obscuri- 
ty as the origin and progress of their 
names. I do not mean their names of 
men and women, the etymology of 
which is easy ; for any stupid fellow 
can see with half an eye that Xisu- 
thrus and Noah are one and the same 
person; and that Thoth can only be 
Hermes ;—nor is there any discerni- 
ble difference between Pelagius and 
Morgan: but when we come to ac- 
count for the names of places or of 
signs, then indeed are we lost in a 
vast field of metaphysical disquisition 
and conjectural criticism. The Spec- 
tator threw much light upon the sci- 
ence, but still he left it in its infancy. 
To be sure he traced the “ Bull and 
Mouth’’ to the Boulogne Mouth, but 
I don’t remember that he made many 


‘other discoveries in this ferrd incogni- 


tad. However, he hinted that the 
roots of most of these old saws were 
to be found in the French language, 
or rather in the jargon spoken by the 
would-be fine people, in imitation of 
the court, and by them called French. 
Neither the Spectator, however, nor 
any of his periodical imitators, have 
ever found out why a certain head- 
land, bare as the back of my hand, 
should be dignified with the appella- 
tion of Beechey Head ; unless indeed, 
according to the Eton grammar, our 
ancestors used the rule of lucus a non 
lucendo. The reason, however, is to 
be found in the French language, and 
Beechey Head is the present guide of 
the old Beau Chef, whereby this point 
was once known. The Spectator, al- 
so, if I remember right, declared the 
old sign of the Cat and the Fiddle to 
be quite beyond his comprehension. 
In truth, no two objects in the world 
have less to do with each other than 
a cat and a violin; and the only ex- 


planation ever given of this wonderful 
union, appears to be, that once upon 
a time a gentleman kept a public 
house with the sign of a Cat, and a 
lady one, with the sign of a Fiddle, 
or vice versd ; that these two persons 
fell in love, married, and set up an 
Inn, which, to commemorate their 
early loves, they called the Cat and 
the Fiddle. Such reasoning is ex- 
ceedingly poetical, and also (mind, 
also, not therefore) exceedingly non- 
sensical. No, Sir, the Cat and the 
Fiddle is of greater antiquity. Did 
you ever read the history of Rome? 
Thence comes the Cat and the Fid- 
dle, in somewhat a roundabout way, 
perhaps, but so it is : 


Vixtrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


Cato was faithful to the sacred 
cause of liberty, and disdained to sur- 
vive it; and now for the fiddle. Iu 
the days of good Queen Bess, when 
those who had borne the iron yoke of 
Mary, ventured forth and gloried in 
that freedom of conscience which had 
lately been denied them, a jolly inn- 
keeper having lately cast off the shac- 
kles of the old religion, likened him- 
self to the old Roman, and wrote over 
his door l’Hostelle du Caton fidele. 
The hostetle and its sign lasted longer 
than the worthy gentleman, and hav- 
ing gone shockingly to decay, was 
many years afterwards reéstablished. 
But alas! the numerous French words 
once mixed with our language had 
vanished, become barbarized, and 
ground down into a_ heterogeneous 
mass of sounds; and le Caton fidele 
was no longer known to his best friends 
when resuscitated under the anoma- 
lous title of the Cat and the Fiddle ! 





ALMANACS. 
About nine or ten years ago the 
editors of Moore’s Almanac attempted 
to improve the work placed under 
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their direction by discarding the month- 
ly column containing the moon’s sup- 
posed influence on the several mem- 
bers of the human body ; and as an 
experiment to ascertain the feeling of 
the public on the subject, printed at 
first only 100,000 copies. But the 
omission was soon detected, nearly 
the whole edition was returned on 
their hands, and they were obliged to 
reprint the favorite column. The to- 
tal annual sale of this work by the 
Stationers’ Company is nearly half a 
million copies, besides pirated editions 
of about 100,000 copies, and two or 
three reprints of it in France—one at 
Boulogne, the other at Paris. The 
column of predictions of the weather 
in this almanac is regarded by the 
lower classes with peculiar respect. 
The coachman of an eminent astrono- 
mer assured his master that he always 
consulted it to learn if it would rain, 
as he might know thereby whether or 
not to clean the carriage harness. 





GERMAN WRITERS. 
Every German regards a sentence 
in the light of a package, and a pack- 
age not for the mail-coach, but for 
the wagon, into which his privilege is 
to crowd as much as he possibly can. 
Having framed a sentence, therefore, 
he next proceeds to pack it, which is 
effected partly by unwieldy tails and 
codicils, but chiefly by enormous pa- 
renthetic involutions. All qualifica- 
tions, limitations, exceptions, illustra- 
tions, are stuffed and violently rammed 
into the bowels of the principal propo- 
sition. That all this equipage of ac- 
cessaries is not so arranged as: to as- 
sist its own orderly developement, no 
more occurs to a German as any fault, 
than that in a pockage of shawls or of 
carpets, the colors and patterns are 
not fully displayed. To him it is 
sufficient that they are there. 





ECLIPSES. 

During the time that L. F. Lalande 
superintended the Royal Observatory 
in Paris, not long, indeed, before the 
revolution, a party from the court pro- 
ceeded to the observatory to see an 





Varteties. 


eclipse, which was to take place on 
the day in question. When they arriv- 
ed Lalande was occupied, and there 
was no admission; they desired the 
astronomer to be informed they had 
come to witness the eclipse. An an- 
swer was returned that the eclipse was 
over. ‘Let him know,’ exclaimed 
one of the indignant courtiers, ‘ that 
the Duc de , the Duchesse de ——, 
the Marquis de ——, &c. &c. are 
waiting, and we expect the eclipse .o 
be repeated.”’ 

At the conclusion of the last centu- 
ry some fortuitous circumstances 
strongly directed the attention of 
the inhabitants of Bologna to an 
eclipse which was about to take place. 
As the hour approached, the people 
flocked in crowds to the great square 
of the city ; many, the ladies espe- 
cially, were provided with chairs, and 
tranquilly seated themselves, as in a 
theatre, to gaze at the phenomenon. 
The clocks in Bologna were not suffi- 
ciently accurate, the predicted time of 
commencement was apparently past ; 
the spectators were impatient, and a 
general clamor arose, to accelerate the 
movement of the celestial bodies. At 
length the eclipse began; unluckily it 
was but a partial one, as after some 
delay was sufficiently perceptible. 
This was too much for the excited 
minds of the good Bolognese, who 
with one accord began to hiss the 
sun and moon for affording them 
so wretched a spectacle. 








THE COMEDY OF LIFE. 
The world is the stage ; men are 
the actors ; the events of life form the 
piece ; fortune distributes the parts ; 
religion governs the performance ; 
philosophers are the spectators ; the 
opulent occupy the boxes ; the pow- 
erful the amphitheatre ; the pit is 
for the unfortunate ; the disappointed 
snuff the candles ; folly composes the 
music ; and time draws the curtain. 





A volume of poems by the King of 
Bavaria has just been published at 
Munich. The profits are to be given 
to an institution devoted to the blind. 
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